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COMMUNICATIONS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
es 
@N THE USE OF ITALICs, CaPiTALs, &c, 
IN COMPOSITION. 
«A pretty kind of amusement I have 
been engaged ins; commas, semicolons, 


Italics, and capitals, to make nonsense 
more pompous, and furbelow bad poetry 


with good printing.” 
M. Prior in a letter t0 Dean Swift. 


THESE words were written by 


Prior, while engaged in prepar-: 


ing for the press, an edition of his 
ms. Prose writers, as well as 
poets, place no little stress on the vae 
rious helps and graces of style, so 
pleasantly alluded to in the ahove 
extract. As to * commas and semi- 
colons,” those useful appendages of 
modern writing; a common know- 
ledge of grammar will sufficiently 
direct the use of them. The pro- 
per use of Italics, is an object un- 
doubtedly of inferior importance, 
and as I conceive rather matter of 
laste, than of judgment or under- 
standing. I shall here offer a few 
remarks upon it, whieh [ shall be 
very willing to have improved, illus. 
trated or corrected, by the corres 
pondents of the Mayazine. . 
lalics in writing may be regarded 
as analogous to emphasis in recita- 
tion, Each of these marks on writ- 
ten and spoken language, have the 
same general object, namely, to point 
out certain words or phrases to the, 
more particular attention of the read- 
erorhearer. We are not, however, 
0 far to confound these two dis- 
Unctives of lauguage, as to suppose 
each corresponding to the other, in 


the detail; sothat, what is printed 
in Italics,\should *« pronounced in- 
variably with emphasis, ang vice 
versa, that what is emphatical ia 
correct recitation, ought to be marke 
ed, when printed, by Italic letters. 
The least attention to the manner, 
in which a judicious reader pronouns 
ces a well written composition, will 
show this clearly enough. However, 
as in reading, to mark all or nearly 
all the words of a sentence, by a 
strong emphatical tone, would argue 
extreme want of judgment, and mise 
lead or disgust the hearer, so a fre- 
quent and injudicious use of Italics 
and capitals may frequently mislead, 
and is always disgusting; nor do [ 
know any thing that more evinces 
the bad taste, or the feeble genius 
of a writer. Moreover, this perpe- 
tual changing of the letter is a con- 
stant trespass on the reader’s atten- 
tion. He is continually reminded 
of something very strong, very su- 
blimne or beautiful, which there is 


‘danger he might not find without a 


finger-post! ‘The effort to bestow’ 
due attention dpon each of these in- 
viting objects, fatigues sometimes 
and distresses the attentive reader ; 
and if he meets these marks of dise 
tinction where they ought not to be, 
he is farther tempted to suspect for 
bad taste, ailectation or ignorance, 
the writer that pretends to instruct 
bim. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose, ’ 
that pieces of wit and bumour res 
quire a sprinkling of Italic words and 
phrases; sincé writers the most rés' 
markable for those qualities, make | 
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little or no use of such embellish- 
ments. Jt is enough to name here 
Swift and Addisun Indeed, it is 
plain that in every species of writ- 
ing, the strength and beauty of style, 
should appear in the words them. 
selves, not in the kind of type in 
which they are printed, If this plain 
straism were kept in mind, by our 
pamphlet and newspaper writers, 
they might be led to doubt the ne- 
cessity, and even the propriety, of 
that copions intermixture of Italics 
and capital letters, which many of 
them are wont toindulye in. They 
might leaye some good thing to be 
discovered, For, surely. it is affront- 
ing to areader’s senses and judg 
ment, to call upon him, ipevery 
half sentence, to admire and remark 
particularly, such and such parts of 
what is written, as if he had him- 
self no faculty of discrimination, I 
especially allude here to some nes s- 
paper writers, who put into Italics 
every phrase and word; which they 
consider strong, or happy, or ape 
propriate! Than this, [ do not 
know any thing more offensive to 
the taste of areader; who cannot be 
trusted (it seems) to remark himself 
the propriety of the language; but 
must be warned by the writer when 
any of the words he uses are re- 
markavle for being——just what they 
ought to be! Such self-blazoning 
as this, is a greater weakuess than 
Jaughing at one’s own jest, 

A still more inexcusable weakness 
is, when these marks are Used as a 
cover for poverty of language, ora 
passport for some incorrect or ill- 
chosen expression, I have noticed 
writers who sometimes take a fancy 
to vulgar or slang words; and that 
the vulgarity of these, may not be 
charged upon themselves, and at 
tle same time, they may have cred- 
it for all their pointedness, they get 
them set in Italics. LU could multi- 
ply instances where the “ True art of 


sinking,” is exerted in prose, with 
the most scrupulous fidelity, and 
(under favour of the Italic types) 
the reader ts presented with real Rts 
nuine “ bathos,” as so much wit, hum, 
our or vivacity, [low vain. the re. 
lief of Italics or dashes, when mean 
language is adupted by a writer, 
and applied toa subject of) dignity 
and importance. It is a different 
case, where the subject justifies the 
lutroduction of familiar terms and 
of the linguage of low life. Iq 
works profégged|y descriptive of char. 
acters among the peasantry, where 
of course a picture of their mans 
ners and habits becomes a neces 
sary part, a recital of their converts 
sation and language is naturally exe 
pected. In this, who has succeed. 
ed better than our own EpGeworta? 
who yet in describing the mauners 
of her humblest coantry men, is ber 
self still dignified! My animad. 
versions could not, in’ any point of 
view, have reference to such cases, 
[ allude to the practice of sume 
political writers, who, in their own 
proper character, and on their own — 
subject, love to debase their style 
with vulgarisms and mean epithets, 
where correct and decent language 
would auswer every , purpose of 
persuading and pleasing infinitely 
better, This disfiguring ot their 
compositions exhibits tbe style a 
mere caricature, devoid alike of form, 
expression or consistency. 

How various the uses and abnses 
of Ttalic and capital letters! When 
] took on the page of certain periodi- 
cal publications, and see the siripes 
of those important signals that mark 
the composition, I promise to my- 
self an animated and eloquent dis- 
cussion of some interesting question, 
“ Quid dignum tanto?” Alas! on 
going into the article, I am carried 
away in the second sentence, clean 
off the subject announced in the 
title, which title was prefixed by 
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As one advances over strong pointed 
phrases and Lorry epithets; the real 
Hgabject” is soon not easily ascer. 
taned, and shiftscontinually. For 
the facts of the case, you are pre- 
sented with allusions, innuendoe.- (in 
liglics,) suppositions, assumptions ; 
for argument, you have strong de- 
clamation, “assertions en /air,” 
high sovuiing names and the say- 
ingsof yreat men répgated for the 
thousand aud first time.” The style, 
a vapid, diluted phraseology spic- 
ed with vulgarisms and cant. In 
the mean time, lest you lose sizht 
of the original subject, you have the 
tile taken down from the head, 
and posted with some confilential 
phrases at convenient distances ei- 
ther io s/y Italics, or BOLD capitals, 
asthe case may demand. Such is the 
substance of the article. And thus, 
without gaining one plainly told, use- 
ful fact, or meeting one convinc.ng 
argument, without obtaining a sin- 
gie new idea worth remembering, 
you are carried through to the end, 
by the machinery of Lialic types and 
eloquent dashes; leaving yousomuch 
the worse than when you began, as 
simple ignorance is less permicious 
than error and confusion. It now ap- 
pears the Italics were chiefly ser- 
viceable, in that they kept up. the 
visible connexson of the whole ar- 
ticle with its tithe and with isself, 
and gave a forced expression to a 
laise and momentary eathasiasm. 


An excessive use of Italics is ei- 
ther the indication of a false taste, 
or the effort of a weak and imbecile 

nias. 

Having adverted to newspaper 
Writers, Ebeg wot be understooud as 
tondemuing the display by capital let- 
ters of some interesting piece of tiewss 
These notices are satisfactory to the 
tealer, But your newspaper toik 
have sometimes a trick of interiard- 
wg their own heavy dissertations 
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¢hance, being generally borrowed. 


with those signs of importance, 
which perpetually recur in their 
columns, and seem to call ina per- 
emptory manner for notice and ad- 
miration, where on inspection you 
will find nothing extraordinary, 

Yet a proper and judicious emé 
ployment of Lalic and capitals, adds 
grace and a real improvement to 
composition, The admirable Miss 
Edgeworth, whose language is as 
pure and expressive, as her descrip. 
tions are faithful and interesting, 
carries the same exact propriety in 
to the inferior details of composition; 
even to the regulation of her Ltalics. 
With her, these marks are never in- 
expressive or useless. They al- 
ways accompany some elegant re- 
ference to history, Janguaye or 
science, some pleasing turn of wit, 
or humourous allusion, some agrees 
able or fashionable quaintnéss of ex- 
pression, peculiar to one class of life, 
some very emphatical word orphrase, 
some expression descriptive of na- 
tional, or family, or professional, or 
individual character; they always 
hint to you something new, of they 
remind you pleasing! of something 
you have known plork How aps 
propriate and suitable the style of 
this author ; how varied to. clarac- 
ters; how sustained in dignity f. 
how w orthy “the cause of Ps sense 
and virtue,” which she so effectu- 
ally: promotes! kf any of the writ- 
ers to whom I alluded, could be sup- 
posed gifted with the clear and ex- 
pressive languave that mark the 
compusitionsof Miss Kdgeworth, how 
many chowe terms, epithets aud 
phrases, would be skewed off in alt 
the brillianey of the italic costame! | 
But Lhave made a supposition that 
cannot be admitted; tor, where a 
writer reasuus well, and dses lag- 
guaye perlectly appropriate,, GOUD 
SENSE,* that essential to... correct 








= : = 
*Scribendi recte SAPERE est principium 
et fons. Hor. Ars Pstica, 
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composition will readily suggest the 
minor details of the printing office. 

It is obvious that the marks we 
are considering cannot confer of 
themselves either strength or grace 
to composition, and that they should 
not appear where there is not some- 
. thing remarkable, either in the 
Janguage or sentiment. I think it 
might be fairly given as a rule that 
any original expression, observation 
or argument, ought not (however 
worthy it may appear to him) tobe 
put forward in Italics by the author 
himself: because such blazoning is 
self-praise, and a call for admira- 
tion. The case is different where a 
writer quotes the work of another 
for some particular purpose, and is 
anxious to exhibit his author in a 
striking manner. But when the 
writer marks his own best language 
aod arguments, because he considers 
the former strong and expressive, 
and tht latter peculiarly convincing ; 
he becomes his own commentator, 
and what is worse his own panegy- 
rist. 

Yet there are cases where a writer 
may, with good effect, distinguish by 
Ikalics bis own words. For instance, 
in stating a proposition to be proved, 
or a conclusion drawn, in affirming, 
denying or repeating pointedly, in 
stating briefly some plain and im- 
portant fact, or truth, which your 
adversary overlooks; any thing on 
which a controversy hinges, or that 
otherwise demands particular atten- 
tion: wherever, ina word, the use 
of them goes not to exhibit the 
writer himself, but to explain, sim- 
plify or enforce his positions, in such 
cases the Italic marks may be not 
oz agreeable, but useful to the 
reader. Bot to mark an epithet or 
a phrase of one’s own, by Italics, 
merely because it is appropriate, is 
quite inexcusable. An appropriate 
expression, is not therefore ewmphati- 
cal; and the idea it expresses is of- 
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ten very unimportant. Neither jp 
there any particular grace in Corregs 
and appropriate language, and jf 
there were, it does not belong to-the 
duthor himself, to point it out to ob. 
servation. 
I consider that the language of 
which an author may point out the 
beauties, must be in some sense 
borrowed. Those borrowed graces 
of expression, which are made more 
Observable by being marked with 
Italics, va be drawn from various 
Sources: from foreign languages, 
from a different dialect, or fashion. 
abie mode of speech; sometimes 
they are technicals from the learned 
professions, or the style of official 
station, “parce detorta”™ allusions to 
facts of history, authentic biography, 
anecdotes in public, fashionabie, 
or common life; terms appositely 
and discreetly applied from sciences, 
or the fine arts, expressions illustra. 
tive of the speaker’s character, all of 
which present agreeable pictures to 
the mind, or recal a succession of 
interesting recollections and associa: . 
tions. These will be taken in by 
the mind’s-eye witb greater. facility 
and effect, if their distant source be 


‘intimated, and the author’s departure 


from ordinary style avnbvonced to 
the reader. This purpose is answer 
ed by marking with a different let 
ter the adopted words or phrases.. 
Ishall here conclude this paper, 
which indeed has lengthened much 
beyond my expectations on com. 
wencing it. Some readers will pro 
bably think I have said a great deal 
more ‘* about” this subject, than be- 
longs to it of right, while the sim 
ple question has received very litle 
illustration by all that has been writ 
ten. Iam not now prepared to ob 
viate these difficulties. 1 shall on- 
ly observe here, that as I considet 
the good use or abuse of Italics i@ 
eee eee 
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composition, to be always combined 
with far greater perfections or faults 
of style, I could not treat of those 
marks abstractedly, to any aseful or 

actical purpose, Whoever re- 
a himself thoroughly from these 
minor faults, will have first correct- 
edother more serious and deeper- 
laid vices of composition, C—s, 


pf 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 


T’ you.think the following ques- 
tion, and an answer to it, 
worthy a place in your useful Mag- 
azine, you will oblige a constant 
reader by giving them a Corner. 





Question. If the apostles and 
fathers, councils and popes, synods 
and assemblies, appear agreed on 
any one article of faith; but it Je- 
sus and reason appear avreed on the 
same article of fazth, contrary. to 
the former, whether should | en- 
deavour to agree ‘in opinion with 
the apostles and fathers, councils 
and popes, synods and assemblies, 
or with Jesus and reason ? 

Socrates THE YOUNGER, 
Giant’s Causeway, May 4th, 1813. 


Answer, In the fisst part of your 
question, the opinions of the a- 
and tathers, councils and 
popes, synods and assemblies, seem 
to be set in epposition to Jesus and 
Teason; now were you to ask, 
which of these authorities | would 
prefer, it would ceriainly be the 
latter, because all these descripuons 
of persons profess to be Christians, 
or followers of Jesus, and of course, 
any thing in their doctrine, or o- 
pinions obvious and contrary to him 
they profess to follow, would be 
both unreasonable and absurd. - I 
am glad to see you combining Je- 
susand reason ; aud I am weil con- 
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‘and perverts the best powers of the 


‘more or less, so they cannot ail be 





vinced, you would find of impartial 
and cool reflection, pardon these ex- 
pressions, that the religion of Jesus 
and his service, is altogether rea- 
sopable, and the best caiculated for 
the actual condition of men. But 
we must confess that on this sub- 
ject of retigiow, as well as most | 
others, men have widely differed in 
opinion, and it is no wondet they 
should, so long as religion is to 
more than an opinion, that fs our . | 
system of tenets in the understand : | 
ing: as every one views this sub- 
ject as.they do every other object 
of opinion, through the medium of 
prejudice, education, and pre-con- 
ceived impressions. You ask whe 
ther you should endeavour to agree 
in opinion with the former or the 
latter, [have already stated of how 
little value opinion is, which we 
thas endeavour to form, ant how 
liable we are to be mistaken in form- 
ing an opinion even on this imports 
tant subject. Itis certainly praisee 
worthy to endeavour well, but the 
weakness, the darkness and wicked- 
ness of the human. heart, blinds 


































mind, so that we often find infinite 

difficulty in discovering and ascer- | 
taining truth, winch is proved by 
the many divers authorities above | 
noticed ; which, as they ali differ, | 


true: where then stall “we find 
truth, that sure anchor of the mind, 
or what is that reasonable religion 
of Jesus, to which you seem tu ad- 
vert? I would say, it is not any 
set of opinions whatsoever, which, fur 
the above reasons, have no sure 
foundation, but are as various ale; 
most as the views and tempers of 
mankind; but it must be, and isa 
living principle io the heart, con 
straining us to a belief and practice, — 
conformable to the known will of 
God, and beneficial to ourselves 
and others, ‘teaching us, that denye 
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ing all ungodiiness, and worldly or 
sinful lusts, should live soberly, god- 
ly and righteously in this world, and 
attain to those dispositions and ha- 
bits of mind and practice which 
shall qnalify us to be happy here- 
after. Ithink it matters little what 
ame a man bears, or what professions 
he makes, if bis life and practice 
do not prove bis sincerity. Nothing 
has coatributed more to bring dis- 
credit on religion, than the practice 
of its professors, and even of those 
you call chairmen, who too often, in- 
stead of exemplifying the doctrine, 
and defending the interest of Jesus 
and trve reason, are a disgrace to 
both by their inconsistency ; but let 
not you and | so much dwell on the 
weakness, errors, divisions,. blind- 
ness, and insincerity of others, as 
endeavour to follow after and adhere 
te Jesus and reason, who is as him- 
self has declared, the way, the 
truth, and the life, and you know 
the perfection of reason isthe dis- 
covery of and attachment to the 
truth. 

A Layman. 
Near Giant’s Causeway,June 4th, 1814. 


Socrates the Younger and the 
Layman .are very familiar neigh- 
bours, 


Zo the Proprietor: of the Belfast Magaxine, 


ane 


GENTLEMEN, 

WAS a good deal surprised to see 

on many windows in the enlight- 
ened town of Belfast, a paper an- 
nouncing the sale of double soda 
water. On inquiring into the cause 
of this name, from those who sold 
this agreeable beverage, I found 
even they were deceived, as they 
suppose! that the force by which 
the cork flew, was evidence of its 
being double soda water. But what 
is still worse, and occasions much 


injury is, the bottles burst, and jp. 
jure not only those who make it, bat 


hazards the eyes or limbs of the 


purchasers. 

Those at all acquainted with chem. 
ical subjects will allow that simple 
saturation can only be effected by 
the salt, and that a particle of cap. 
bonie acid gas cannot be added after 
such saturation, must be admitted, 
It is trve the elastic fluid can be 
compressed by force into a much less 
space than it naturally possesses; 


‘this elasticity is the cause of the 


force acting on tie cask or bottle, 
but surely it cannot add in the smal}. 
est degree to the strength of the 
liquid. The manvtactorer there. 
fore is under the necessity of having 
bottles of greater strength; clay 
will not do, and they must be glass 
of great thickness, which enhances 
the prices What a pity thata fluid 
intended as a substitute for inebriat- 
ing liquors, and in such general ose, 
should be so much enhanced in price, 
in Consequence of imposition: But 
still more, will not the silence with 
which men of science treat it, lead 
still farther to greater error? I 
would not be much surprised, if the 
present mode of making soda water 
is not opposed, that an air pump 
may be got to fill the bottles; then 
the explosion may be expected 
alarming not only to the beyers ani. 
sellers, but to the passing throng. 
Your obedient servant, 


AGRICOLA 
p—-—-_ _— - —__._] 
Ze the Proprietors of the Belfast Magasint 
— 
_ GRNTLEMEN, 


S IT am a constant reader of 
your Magazine, I saw in one of 
your late numbers “ Remarks on¢ 
chapel near Larne,” and as | have 
always found truth to be your ol 
ject, | was determined from the timt 
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of reading the remarks, to do myself 


the favour of visiting it. On the 
ith of Joly, I rose early in the 
morning, Which presented the ap- 
earance of a fine day; the clouds 
to the East were tinged with that 
peautiful golden colour, which be- 
spoke the near approach of that may- 
nificent luminary the Sun; several 
kinds of tittle birds were chirping 
their notes, and pouring forth the 
praises of the great Creator of ani- 
mated nature; the Sun arose in all 
his splendour, accompanied with a 
entle but refreshing breeze, and 
yshered in the new day with all the 
mild appearance characteristic of the 
season. I felt a sacred pleasing im- 
pulse in the idea of my little jour- 
ney, which I began at five o’ciock, 
The morning was fine, and the fields 
shed an agreeable odoriferous smell; 
the green corn began in many places 
toshow forth its ears, barsting*from 
its leafy continement ; and the fields 
of potatoes, their biosséms yet in 
embryo, gave lively. tokens of their 
nearer approach to perfection, Var 
ious little birds were busied io per- 
forming their jast great pareatal 
duty to their yet helpless offspring, 
while others whose families were 
farther advanced in maturity were 
“enjoying their evening of plea- 
sure.” Such were the rural scenes 
that presenred themselves as I pass- 
edalony the road to the village of 
Doagh, which is small but very 
handsome. At sume little distance 
stands the country seat of the Mar- 
quis of Donegal, which has a very 
fine appearance. Bat whether such 
country seats be of use in amending 
the morals of the inbabitants of the 
place or not, is what | am not com- 
petent to determine; but I think it 
must very much depend on the dis- 
position of the owner. As I passed 
rough Doagh I was joined by a 
young man who said he was going 
towards Larne, and if my road led 


that way, he would be glad of my 


A Morning’s Excursion. 
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company. I told him where I was 
going, and my business; he replied 
that was his business likevise, aad 
that he was very happy in finding a 
companion on the road, as the same 
motive that I had expressed, induce 
ed him to go the same journey; 
We walked on very agreeably to 
the little town of Ballyclare, whielr. 
is nearly two miles distant from the 
former. A‘ monthly market, and 
four fairs are held in this place in 
the year; but it does not look very 
handsome from its scattered situas 
tion. Wedid not stop, but passed 
on tothe village of Ballynure, two 
miles farther ; it is a very handsome 
village; two fairs are held in it in 
the year, and it contains apwards of 
60 houses all in good repair, and in 
an improving state; there is also @ 
Presbyterian meeting- house, and a 
small church at some little distance 
from the village, which is famous 
for being the first place in which 
Dean Swift preached. But being 
seldom attended by any person ex- 
cept the clerk, whuse name was 
Roger, it is a common saying in 
that place, that he generally begao 
the service with “ Dearly beloved 
Roger.” I had never been in the 
village before, but my companion 
had lived some time in the neigh 
bourhood; IT menuoned to him that 
the chief landlord must be a good 
man, and vive good encouragement 
to improvements, from the appear- 
ance of the place, but my friend 
said be had litte to do with that 
business, except in one of two cases, 
as the houses and land in and about 
the village were all ia the hands of 
two families, who had always made 
ita main point to have so much ine 
fluence on the landlord as to prevent 
any other of its inhabitants from 
having any part in or about the 
place, except under themselves; a 
circumstance which | thought some- 
what remarkable. 


We stopped and took breakfast, 
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and proceeding on our road, we were 
joined by several people of the vil- 
lage. few of whom I understood 
were Roman Catholics; but they hav- 
ing learned, that the Kev. Mr. B. 
was soon to leave that place, which 
they appeared to be sorry for, 
“wi8hed to hear him preach. Wiuh 
ina mile and a half of the chapel, 
the country has a very poor appear- 
ance; here and there a small spot is 
cultivated in the midst of black 
moor, hazel shrubs and rocks, which 
show, that the inhabitants are very 
industrious, when such barren parts 
exhibit even a small portion of cul- 
tivation. When we arrived at the 
chapel, it had just the same appear- 
ance as described in your Magazine ; 
the house was very much crowded, 
and afier the Rev. Mr. B. went 
through the church service, he gave 
in my opinion, avery learned and 
pathetic sermon, and concluded by 
recommending to all present, the 
great commandment of our Lord 
and Saviour “to love one another” 
ashe had loved them, and not to 
suffer discord or disattection to en- 
ter their breasts. That whilein o- 
ther parts of the country, many 
were bu'chering each other, on the 
score of difference of profession, that 
in this part of the country, the peo- 
ple lived in friendship and love, ac- 
tuated by a due sense of their duty 
as Christians, and that he hoped 
God wouki always bless and pre- 
serve them from any thing of a con- 
trary nature. 

I felt myself highly satisfied with 
my little excursion, and my compan- 
ion appeared to feel the same, as he 
expressed himself warmly to that 
ellect. Alter mass, I observed a 


great many who were not Catholics 
go up and shake hands with Mr B, 
in a familiar and friendly manner, 
One person I knew in particular, 
who was a very respectable gentle- 
man and a yeoman, He told me, 
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that a great many whom he pointed 
out were yeomen, and often came 
to hear Mr. B. preach, he also add. 
ed that Mr. B. was often invited tg 
the houses of a great many respect. 
able Presbyterians belonging to the 
place ; that to live in peace and 
friendship with every person was iy 
his vuwn opimion, a more effectual 
way of showing loyalty, than by 
employing the gun and bayonet; 
and that the greater part of the ju. 
habitants of this place were Pres. 
byterians, and had no great ine 
clifation to yuarre! with their neigh. 
bours on matters of feligion, which 
had been wisely pointed out by Mr, 
B. with great propricty amongst his 
hearers. 

From the rocky and barren ap. 
pearance of the place, it called to 
my mind the manner in which the 
Swissin their bleak mountains man 
age their church affairs; in many of 
their cantonments, where one church 
serves all the dillerent religions, 
whether Roman Catholics, Luther. 
ans, or Calvinists, all perform their 
several forms of wotship in the 
same church. flow contrary is the 
conduct practised in different parts 
of this couniry, by too many of our 
clergy, whose constant study ape 
pears to be, to keep alive the 
flame of division amcngst their 
several hearers; some have opealy 
avowed their malevolent disposition 

Shame upon the authors of such 
low menial baseness; how long is 
this country to be disturbed by such 
menial tools? Oris it destined to 
be an abomination to all other nae 
tions and people to rank us as bate 
barians and worse than cannibais, 
for were we really cannibals, there 
would be some excuse for our devout 
ing each other. It is an indelible siaia 
upon the name of an Irishman,a 
name that history has always fe 
corded as generous, brave, and for- 
giving; surely Irishmen you shames 
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fully forget your great and good 
name, When you engage in oaths 
premeditatediy against your brethern, 
you whuse hospitable doors were 
never yet known to be closed against 
the stranger or unfortunate. It is 
well known that you have warm and 
feeling hearts, then why should the 
malicious demons of wickedness, 
be suilered to intuse the poison of 
disatfection, in order to degrade you 
below your tue character. Cast 
such vile reptiles from your conti- 
dence, and shew you are once more 
Irishmen, who disdain to become the 
scoif and odium of every nation on 
earth. Shew that you will no longer 
be induced by mean jucendiaries 
tu violate the sacred ties of love and 
trendship in the bosom of your coun- 
tiy; for who amongst you meeting 
your countryman from home, would 
not lead him your assistance, if nes 
cessity required it, and why should 
your hearts be so callous to ail 
nubile feelings, as to murder and 
inassacre each other at home? No! 
lrishmen! disdain such aa imputa- 
tion, and shew the world you are 
meu who will not suliy your great 
and good name by such infamous 


acts of barbarisin, U.H., 
Donegore, August 29, 1814. 
SEE 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


EDWARD WAKEFIELD’S LECTURE, DE- 
LIVERED AT THE BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ON tHE LOH UF MARCH 
1813. 


io those countries where freedom 
aud the arts have not yet beea 
iutroiuced, or introduced in but a 
comparatively wifling degree, we 
flud che progress of agriculture near- 
ly statwaary, and with it an unin. 
Creasing population: but wherever 
the larmer bas been encouraged by 
the protection of his government or 
the fostering hand of science, the 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXXVe 
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principle of life has been awakened 
in exact proportion to the meatisof 
subsistence; and an infinite num. 
ber of human beings have been call+ 
ed to all the joys of existence, that 
without such support would in all 
probability have remained in obliv- 
ion, or without the pleasure of being 
useful to their species or gratetal 
to their creator. 

From agriculture the chief and 
original source of national wealth, 
the whole circle of arts and mana- 
factures derive their support and 
encouragement. Atan early stage 
in the progress of man they are 
found mutually to assist and to pro- 
tect each other, and the pace of im- 
provement becomes by their union 
rapid and tucreasing, {tis thus that 
the plough, the shuttie, and the 
sail, confer their bebetits reciprocal. 
ly; and by the exchange of the pro- 
ducts of the diflerent climates of the 
earth the inhabitants of the polar 
regions enjoy the luxuries of the 
tropics, and the swarthy children of 
the line draw whatever is usetal to 
them from the more temperate tee 
BlOils. 

Increasing as is the ardour for ag« 
ricultural pursuits in this country, 
and much as has been achieved in 
the way of improvement, yet the 
spirit, it is to be hoped, bas not at« 
tained its highest fervour, nor aust 
the Improvements stop with our pres 
sent acquirements. From this pur- 
suit we vazht to derive one of the 
greatest of national securities, that 
of bveing independent of foreign 
states for the means of subsistence. 
With full markets, au industrious 
population, and a moral and - free 
governmeat, to what heights of per 
fection may not mau arrive! These 
considerations are of equal tmpore 
tahce to all the subjects of this eme 
pire ; they are as imleresting ww the 
elevaied proprietor of large portions 
of the soil, us they are tothe states 
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man and politician; and, [| shall 

add, quite as momentous to those 

mee nai individuals, whose sup- 

port and safety and whose comforts 

depend on the copious harvests of the 
ear. 

The stimulus which has in latter 
times been given to the agricultu- 
rist by the example of some splen- 
did names, has been attended by the 
most beneficial results; it is now 
disgraceful for a country gentleman 
to be totally ignorant of rural wcone 
omy. That great principle,of action, 
cel anata begins at length to add 
its influence to the aid of the hand 
of science. It is no longer consider- 
ed as dangerous to seek information : 
landed = proprietors and farmers 
anxiously endeavour to obtain know- 
ledge for each other: and the result 
has been primarily an augmentation 
of the revenue of the farmer, and 
subsequently of the landlord. The 
bigotry of ancient habits is relaxing 
its hold upon this class of the com- 
munity, and it seems about to taste 
the advantages of liberal sentiments 
and rational adventure. 

It must not be supposed that I 
mean to apply these remarks, or 
these cheering prospects, to the gen- 
eral agriculture of the country, in 
the great mass of which there cer- 
tainly exists a considerable propor- 
tion of the arcient barbarity that 
checked the advancement of this 
science in England, and which it 
will require incessant aitention and 
unremitting endeavours op the part 
of the enlightened to reform and 
correct, 

But we need not wonder at the 
pertinacity of the ignorant and the 
uneducated in their old habits and 
customs, when we find our seminaries 
of learning conducted by the same 
rules that governed them in the days 
of monkish superstition. A youth, 
as far as they are concerned, Is edu- 
cated for the thirteeath, rather than 
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the eighteenth century. For the im. 
provement of agriculture, and the 
cultivation of an enlightened politi. 
cal economy, those subjects of the 
greatest importance to man, we fiad 
no provision in these institutions, 
There is something so hallowed in 
ignorance, that it is considered im. 
pious to lift the veil that should ex. 
pose it to our view; and we are 
taught to bow to the Baal of former 
times, and to sacrifice to the shrine 
of dullness and stupidity. Many of 
my auditors must perceive the jus. 
tice of these remarks, and will no 
doubt attribute them to their proper 
motives. If we be in error, the first 
step to correction is the knowledge 
of the source whence the error 
springs ; and it is for this reason that 
Ihave brought this evil to your no- 
tice. : 
It might reasonably be supposed, 
that those characters who aspired to 
honour and distinction in former 
ages would have chosen to rest their 
fame onthe advancement of a sci- 
ence so useful to their species. Un- 
happily for man, it is thought more 
glorious to lay waste and destroy 
than to preserve and improve; to 
acquire possessions by the sword, by 
the arts of intrigue and the strength 
of embattled armies, than by the 
arts of peace and industry. 

After a rapid and eloquent survey 
of thedevastations committed through 
successive ages by the unremitted 
rage of conquest and war, the lecture 
er cries, | turn from these destruc 
tive and bloody scenes to conten 
plate one brilliant and solitary in- 
siance of peaceful and equitable ac- 
quirement, in the treaty between the 
illustrious Penn and the Indian tribes 
of North America. That noble pre- 
cedent to all setilers in a foreign 
land laid the foundation on which 
the United States have built their 
agricultural glory; and it will re- 
main toall’time a lasting triumph 
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of intelligence over strength, of jus- 
tice over Oppression, of industry o- 
verambition, avarice, and prodigal- 
ey me 

Still, in owr day, it is but too evi- 
dent, that prowess inthe field, or ad- 
dress in the cabinet has a tendency 
to dazzle the eyes of mankind, and 
divert their view from objects con- 
ducing to their real interest. ‘The 
ofices which call into activity the 
violent and corrupt passions, obtain 
the ascendancy over those in which 
virtue and talents only are required ; 
public opinion is perverted, and 
false prejudices destroy the empire 
of reason. In England, however, 
even in the worst periods of our his- 
tory, agriculture was never whully 
contemned, and it is now rising into 
tliat estimation which its importance 
demands, 

There are many elevated characters 
among us, who deem the peaceful 
labours of the plough more honour- 
able than those of the sword; and 
Imay with truth state, that much of 
the present prosperity of the sci- 
ence is due tothe incessant and ardent 
exertions of the venerable secretary 
of this board: by him was the opin- 
ion of the public et and en- 
lightened on this infallible source of 
national strength. 

Compare the pursuits of conntry 
gentlemen of the present day with 
those that were favourite when he 
commenced his career, and we shall 
have every reasoa to congratulate 
ourselves and the country on a great 
revolution; not indeed complete, 
but proceeding with a most proaiis. 
ing and rapid progress. 

Legislative enacuments are neces- 
‘ary to invest man with the pusses- 


tion of the property which his own. 


industry or that of his forefathers 
has acquired. Laws must be form- 
ed for the assistance and protection 
of this great art: he who sows must 
be assured of his title to reap. 


Here we perceive the necessity 
of establishing and maintaining a 
clear utle to landed property ; and 
no arguments are necessary to dee 
monstrate how much depends on the 
clearness and simplicity of the law 
of landed property, how much so- 
ever we in this country may have to 


lament its extraordinary obscurity, . 


complication, and uncertainty—the 
unhappy bequest of the rade ideas 
aod institutions of a barbarous pe- 
riod, which the empire of custom, 
and of private and powerful interests. 
growing out of the very evil, have 
prevented, hitherto a more enlighte 
ed age from re jressing. 

Among the unhappy relies of the 
same unenlightened period, we have 
to enumerate that truly barbarovg 
circumstance, open field tenure ; the 
pernicious effects of which are most 
glaring when tbe land has come une 
der the operation of the plough, 
Absurd and injurious as this species 
of tenure certainly is, we may yet 
observe a multitude of instances«f 
it over that vast tract of continent 
which reaches from the west of Eue 
rope to the eastof Asia; and even 
in various parts of England, where 
they seem to be continued to reb 
mind the traveller that this free coune 
try was once governed by the laws 
of feudaltyranny. The lord of the 
manor, the tithe owner, the copy. 
hoider, and in many cases an indie 
vidual having a partial claim, and 
disagreeing in the measure of par- 
tition, will cause great tracts of 
land to remain vearly waste, rather 
than consent to the measure of ine 
closure. Notwithstanding the ac. 
tive and continued exertions of 
many members of this board, for ine 
troducing one decisive act of gene. 
ral inclosure ite the British Parlia- 
ment, this patriouc project bas been 
bafflid by a powerful and hitherto 
successful uppusition; and this, too, 


with the example of Scotland bee 
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fore our eyes. In that part of the 
empire a law has been in force since 
the year 1695, by which, at the in- 
stance of individual interest, an in- 
closure must take place; and the 
whole expense, although the division 
be instituted at the suit of only one 
claimant, must be defrayed by all 
the parties benefited, according to 
their respective shares. In a work 
written by a noble Lord, the late 
president of this board, (Lord Shef- 
field upon Grain, part iii. p. 165) 
he states that we have recourse to 
partial acts of inclosure in order to 
augment the feesof the officers at- 
tendant upon Parliament. No more 
striking instances than this can be 
adduced to prove the necessity of 
paying public officers by a fixed sa- 
lary, rather than by sums unequally 
levied on individuals: a mode of 
payment which at once precludes 
the inclosure of all small pieces of 
land, and is the cause that, in many 
instances, the cost incurred in pros 
curing the act have exceeded the 
value of the lands inclosed. 

Can any arguments be urged more 
strongly in favour of general inclo- 
sure, than the fact that inclosed 
lands produce more corn, larger live 
stock, and a more vigorous and in- 
dependent peasantry? It is a mat. 
ter of universal experience, that the 
population in the neighbourhood of 
those wastes, is at once the most 
wretched and mischievous which 
the country any where exbibits, 
Even the cattle are a stunted and 
degenerate race, 

Let us calculate the difference in 
the quantity of timber on waste lands 
compared with that on inclosures, 
and the result will be appalling; 
for timber is an article of produce 
too important to the landlord and to 
the nation not to claim the most se- 
rious attention, Upon waste lands 
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it arises rather by snfferance than 
by cultivation, and from its exposed 
situation is sturited at au early age: 
even upon copyhold tenures it jg 
often wasted, as fromthe nature of 
title itis seldom the interest of the 
tenant to trouble himself with its 
culture. To recur, however, to ip. 
closures, it must strike all reflect. 
ing minds, that every acre of ground 
inclosed is virtually an addition to 
the national territory, free from any 
incumbrance, and assisting rather 
than diminishing the national te 
sources; very unlike the acquisition 
of colorial territory, in the pursuit 
of which we bave been so ardent, 
which when acquired is generally 
an addition of unproductive depen 
dents on the family of the nation, 

Iam not addressing you in an age 
when agriculture has redeemed g 
great an extent of soil in Britain as 
to afford subsistence to ber inhabi- 
tants from the bosom of their owa 
lands, At this moment there are 
thousands of British subjects in actual 
want of that bread which might be | 
supplied from the ga ie produce of 
those very wastes which lie in our 
way, as if to mock those legislators 
who, in the determination.of oppos 
ing their inclosure, are passing to 
the capital to discharge thetr parliae 
mentary duties I am_ not statin 
to you a fact that is not notodrions, 
wheo I say that millions of our mo- 
ney have been paid within the last 
twenty years to the nations of the 
Fvropean and American continents, 
for food to sustain our domestic po- 
pulation. 

Allow me for an instant to call 
your attention to the extent of this 
evil, by comparing the amount of 
our imports with the quantities of 
grain exported in the early part of 
the last century. 
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From 1710 to 1720 


1720 to 1730 
1730 to 1740 
1740 to 1750 
1750 to 1760 
1760 to 1770 
1770 to 1780 
1780 to 1790 


From 1792 to 1811 inclusive, a return has been made to Parliament . 


Quarters. 


the annnai average quan- 
tity of all sorts of corn, 
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Exported. Imported, 


449,193 


536.336 
549,477 
922,407 


429,017 
439,948 
284715 


71 
924 


4690 


lil 


265,732 
515,036 
613,083 


of the prices of corn, and of exports and imports, which is an important 


document worthy your consideration, 


Average Prices of Corn, Grain, Sc. in each Year, from 1792 to 1811 én- 
clusive, as published in the London Gazette, by the Receiver of Corn Re- 












































turns. 
T. on Barley. | Beans. Oats. Oatmeal, Pease.| Rye, | Wheat. 
Pr,Qr |Pr.QrJPr.Qr- Per Boll. 140 ibs|Pr Qiji’r.Qr'Per.Q:. 
s. dis. djs. a s a4. ls. dis. dis. ad 
1799126 9131 717 10 33 0O 382 +30 8! 42 1] 
179531 9137 gsi2l 3 38 11 $8 4135-11) 48 11 
1794432 LO42 G22 O 33 1 16 $1357 OF 51 8 
1795/37 8146 si24 9 43 6 53 4t3S vl 74 @ 
706035 7/38 10/21 9 42 9 43 O47 O|F77 ] 
1797\27 9127 oO6 9 33 10 383° SSL 1} 53 =I 
1798/29 1/30 J}19 10 36 «8 33 11/30 11 50 8 
1799136 O44 7/27 7 45 0O 45 4143 9 OF G 
1800}50 O69 3/39 10 72 #1 67 217411113 7 
180107 962 836 6 70 O o7 68179. YIL18 8 
180233 1136 4120 7 39 3 39 «13 3°67 5 
1803/24 1034 821 3 38 7 38 u36 11 56 6 
180430 438 7)23 9 40 8 40 1037 1,60 1 
1805\'4+4 847 35/28 O 43 8 483 4/54 4 87 
1806/38 643 9125 8 44 2 43 Ot7. 4 79 
1807/38 447 3128 1 44 $3 55 11147 6 73 
1808/42 160 8133 8 48 9 66 752 4 79 
1809147 360 9/32 8 51 4 60 260 9! 95 
181047 1153 7i29 4 51 11 55 959 O106 
81141 1047-10127 11 48 6 51 649 11 94 
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Custom-house, London, 
28th July, 1812, 


John Irving, 
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_ Inspector, General of linports & Exports. 
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An ACCOUNT of all CORN and GRAIN, MEAL, FLOUR, and 
IMPORTED FROM 




























































































































| 
| | why te | 
Years Barley. msn Beans. — os ie Malt. | Oats. \Oatmeal. Pease. 
oy s. | Cwts.} Qrs. | Qrs. | Cwis. | Ors. | Qrs. 
1792 5446); — 1,847 _ -- — /|483,931 
1793 4,285 | — | 3,512} — _ — |269,465 
179417,198 | — | 1,847) — = — (361,655 
1706-2 20 e |. = | 1,984} — | — — (335,920 
1796) - ol == S01 o | om — 280,416) § 
1797,12,268 |} — 587 | — _— — /289,253 
1798149,780 | — | 3,787} — = — |310,579 
1799 151 | — 11,563) — _ — ($24,857 
1800) 78) — _ — — — 640 
180l]j- 3 -| — — ome — — 366 
1802} 7,116; — 1,655) — — | 2,503 |275,088 
1805}12,879| — 1,653} — | — 25 |230,917 
1804] 2,521| — $060] — —_ — {198,758 
1805|'5,656 | — 2,009; — — — {186,144 
1806) 3,397 | — 2361} — men | — |326,814 
1807/19,059 | 104 3,768/ — — | — {307,957 
1808)]27,465 |1,509 2,065; — | — — [436,854 
1809/14,537| — 2,669); — | — — |782,622 
1810) 8,198 | 421 3,541; — as — |417,697 
Ns11]} 2031! — gs999/ — oie — 207.2955 
IMPORTED FROM 
fl Ld | | a 
cars| Barley. rote, Beans. ry oe Malt.| Oats. \Oatmeal. Pease. 
| | ° 
Qrs | Cwts.} Ors | Qrs. | Cwts.| — Ors. | Cwts.| Ors. 
179:|115,080| — | 36,605] 5,677} — — (450,976, — 4,793 
17981142,8844 — | 26,405 3 — — (429,994) — | 18,553 
1794/111,570| — | 88,s9¢] 1,60°7)} — — /484,370/ — | 40,368 
1795} 18,070} — 15,825\20 586 — — |105,16& F 20,263 
1796] 40,035} — | 34,527/22,410} 20,651) — [459,932] 15 | $2,711 
1797] 51,930] — | 16,807} 107 14] — 274,490} 2 
1798} 66,705| — 8,540 21) — — (411,456 — 
1799} 19,487] — 3,257 o| om — |170,235) — 
180CH80,898} — | 15,796) 8,436! 9,471) — (542,603) 7 
18O01/113,966] — | 16,246/44,472]119,141| — |582,625) 63 
1802] 8,136) — 4,138 757) 15,513 — j241,848] — 
1803} 1,148] — | 85, 669 146 — 254,799} 14 
1804} 9,074) 2 8,868} 249 | — |500,369} 2 
[1805] 27,645) — 8.727 16 27 — (275,105) — 
1s0¢] 2,058} — 1,045} 108 18 — {183,428} — 
1107] 5,043] — 9,997| 1,069 — /426,03:} — 
180&} 4,601} 216] 8,674) 4,507 1,224] $4,630) 73 
180°] 18,541] $1} 27,297] 1269 — §5°|296,911) 861 
1810] 17,953} 153} 11,685) 36 KOS|I15,916] 3 
18111 39,900] 778 | '387 is! 19}: 1,493! 12,446! 410 








Custom-house, London, 28th July, 1812. 
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Ce ae ve Valu ro of Bountie 
Rye. Ryemeal. Wheat. Flour. | Corn and | Meal and | Rice io ‘shorks paid within the 
Grain. Fleur. | ra Fs Pri Year. 
rices. 
Qrs, | Cwts. Ors. | Cwts. Qrs. Cwrs. | Cwrs. £, + ee 
m1 md 1,270) — 492,994 116,089 — 598,870 p ai 
30 _— 18,974) 2,080, 291,066 58,450, —_ 391,460 dus 
pre 8,551] 2,121) 389,663; 28,767, — 495,00 p ER 
Bars oe 13,4038} 37,96] 351,312 34,100 — 525,509 ques 
o np — 11) 381,295, 95,892 — 70,628 pe 
abe aan $6,489] 14,257) 338,597] 85,561) — 464,234 yi 
in atl 16,667| 2,864) 580,864 84.515 — | 549,84§ pas. 
de aiel 14,773| 1,898) 541,344) 56,035) — 600,920) pe 
td 151} 2,164 849} 4,946, — 13,785 ee 
és uth ~— 1,834 366 1,845) — 5,804 dus 
63 | oa 86,939] 79,032 373,496] 184,079 — 839,507 tat 
162 | 48,228) 45,633, 295,065) 101,333) — 525,86 oe 
06 | — 65,890 14,655 271,513) 79,489) — 564,321 hee 
Ss 78,692, 18,884 284,370] 45,855] — | 721,304 dome 
330 | — 91,543 $8,918 425,563) 86,474) — | 925,153] hia 
se | - $8,784 7,487 371,043} 99,295) — | 687,996 dunk 
“1 | = 59,456, 2,234 506,542} 71,13) — | 1,091,709 dni 
401 — 57,680 10,301 857,947, 75,20) — | 1,752,155 Gun, 
0 | — 82,280 30,790 512,563} 72,7445} — | 1,205,511 p 
_ _ 93,062 36.444 306,397! 59.525] — 836,926 cons | 
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; ae eens 2 wrth lr stat Value| Amount of Bounti 
i aii antics 
Rye. |Ryemeal.| Wheat. po me Corn and Meal and Rice. wy ser | paid within the 
Grain. Flour. | ~ heme Year. 
Qrs. | Cwts.| Qrs. | Cwts.| Qrs. Cwts. Cwts.| =. £ 2 dh 
“ 12,53 — 18,903| 7,757) 642,598 7,757/234,025, 856,095 pare 
mr — 415,376|211,588/1,088,781) 211,588/195,680 2.021 993 — 
58} 3,705] 516,086] 9,308 1,066,248) 15,013) 86,576 1,768,811 ath 
11,507 | $7,595] 274,522!°86,726|) 463,939, 124,329)145,500 1 461,622 aii 
160,583 | 11,611 20,58 1/205,855 1,570,377| 238,152/407,048 4,487,116) 573,418 @ gf 
8,258} — | 420,414] 2,769, 789,824 = 2,785118,241, 1,455,722] 28,565 6 14 
6,925} — 378,740 1,734) 894,019 1,754,203,447) 1,569,757 45113 9 
22,051] 2,650} 430,274] 61,584 653,954) 64,234) 93,570 1,765,840 1G O 7H 
198,713] 22,025/1,174,523 31,267 2,037,765, 543,870)315,699 §.755,995| 44,836 13 Ob 
99,847 |177,494'1,186,237/833,01 6 2,087,61 4)1,125,714:510,509 10,149,098/1,490,655 1 1% 
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GARRISONS beyond the SEAS, the BRITISH PLANTATIONS, &c. 
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Some statesmen have believed 
that an extended use of the plough 
would produce important and bene- 
ficial consequences. Much . good 
would certainly be effected : but I 
mean not to place exclusive reliance 
on a general system of ploughing. 
On the contrary, such a measure 
might probably defeat the very pur- 

se it was intended to accomplish. 
ht is evident that large stocks of 
cattle are primary elements in the 
subsistence of an increasing popu- 
lation. All must be aware that, to 
the general use of meat we owe 
the frequent prevention of a famine 
in this country. Let the kind and 
quality of the articles of subsis- 
tence be lowered, and the mainte- 
nance of the whole people will be 

laced in proportionably greater 
azard. In the Chinese empire 
rice, the food of the common people; 
and in Ireland the potato, are e- 
qually general articles of diet; and 
are frequently so scarce as to sell at 
seven or eight times the usual cur- 
rent price. At such periods a near- 
ly absolute famine must take place. 
In Ireland, the consequences of this 
' Jow kind of subsistence, and of the 
great rise in the price of the chief 
article of consumption, have been 
very conspicuous; for it has often 
happened that the increase of price 
alluded to has been contemporaneous 
with a large exportation of grain; a 
combination very remarkable, and 
which strikingly exemplifies, or ra- 
ther demonstrates, the benefit that 
would ensue from enriching the 
food of the people, or raising, if I 
may so express it, the tarif of life. 
Is it not manifest that the higher a 
ple live, the surer and stronger 

is the relative check to their too 
rapid increase ; and that expense 
and costliness of living are a species 
of moral restraint, which tend to 
regulate and keep down their in- 
crease in number? And is not this 
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moral. restraint a better corrective 
of che redundancy of population, 
than the wide-wasting pestilence, 
the bloody band of war, or the in. 
fectious corruptions of vice, and 
evil babits ? 

A people in such circumstances 
of life must necessarily be less ex. 
posed to scarcities, and suffer less 
by them, than in the lowest and 
barest state of poverty. Nor is this 
all: seasons of scarcity, for want of 
the better influence of this salutary 
check, are seasons of crime and de- 
linquency. Let us consult the 
criminal calendars of such periods; 
the increase of culprits will be a 
melancholy proof of this assertion, 

Every successive scarcity has in- 
creased the evils which it is its na 
ture to produce; and like a ball of 
snow which gathers magnitude and 
velocity as it rolls, the accumulated 
mass, if not checked in its disas- 
trous career, threatens the national 
power and resources with rio trifling 
calamities. 

The late, cénsus proves an in 
crease of population, and conse- 
quently implies a_ necessity of an 
increase of food; nor is*it possible 
to state to you a more extraordinary 
fact than the proportion of the seil 
which yet lies an absolute _ waste, 
By a report of the Board printed in 
1808, page 2, the exact quantity ap- 
pears to. be 22,107,001, acres; but 
several acts of inclosure have since 
taken place, and the quantity may 
be now considered as 18,060,000. 
Hardly a single effort of consequence 
has been made, except by this 
board and by its members individu 
ally to bring these lands into a state 
of productive culture. 

A veedy population, [ am aware, 
is thought a hackneyed complaint; 
and hence, perhaps, it is that no 
remedy has been attempted, We 
have gone on gradually increasin 
the quantity of corn imported, 
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forcing a tedundant population in- 
to existence, by an overwhelming 
and increasing poor-rate, which is 
infact a premium oo national idle- 
ness, and on the multiplication of 
mouths which we cannot feed, 

I shudder to say that the awfal 

iod is arrived, when there exists 
agreater amount and variety of in- 
dividual distress arising from the 
want of provisions, than I believe 
hasbeen heard of for many centu- 
ries) This is the more extraordi- 
nary, seeing that the soil and cli- 
mate of these islands are such as do 
not originate those dreadful dearths 
which other countries experience, 
It may be of use to state more mi- 
nutely some facts which have come 
to my knowledge upon this sub- 
ject. 

lt is known that an association 
has been formed for the relief of the 
manufacturing poor, of which asso- 
ciation his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York is chairman. This society 
has instituted and ~ carried on the 
most extensive correspondence on 
the state of the poor that, I dare say, 
ever took place. I have seena di- 
gest of the letters which have been 
received from various parts of the 
country.* 

Bolton. 

Overseers unable to answer the 
increasing demands of the poor: 
the very countenances of the poor 
indicate their sufferings. 

Burslem, May 20, 1812. 

One fifth of the meu at potteries 
but of employ. 

Bradford, May 25, 1812. 

Many families have nut a morsel 
of bread. 

Huddersfield, May 26, 1812. 

Distress unexampled. 


—_——— 
— 





=" 





* The circumstances described are not 
always at the place, but in poor districts 
Dear it. 
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Mansfield, May 25, 1812. 
Many utterly unable to procire 
the common necessaries of lie; many 
who. had lived far above’ want ate 
in very very abject poverty, 
Carlisle, May 30, 1812. 
Hundreds of families in this place, 
as well as at Wigton and Brampton, 
are not able to procure one half of 
the necessaries of life. 


Nottingham, May 30, 1812. 
Hundreds without . employment, 
and those who are employed and 
have families ate in great poverty. 


Stock»ort, June 2,.1812, 

Never before saw the labouring 
poor look so ill or appearing so rage 
ged; many are miserably wretched, 
and a few vearly in a starving state. 
Parish consists of 20,000, aud the 
inhabitants able to contribute bear , 
a very small proportion. 


New Milis, Dérbyshire, June 25, 1812, 
Distressed state of the industrious ° 
oor indescribable; few persons of 
independence ; and those in business, 
through badness of trade, much em- 
barrassed. 


Todmorden, near Halifux, June 23, 
1812, — 

Many deserving industrious poor, 
by exertion in better times, have ' 
got a house decently furnished, 
which would be forfeited tothe own | 
if they applied for relief, and who — 
would rather go short of a meal 
than see their house broke up. 


Heckmondwike, near Leeds, June 23, 
1812, 

Distresses of the labouring poor 
are great and complicated; many 
have sold all their goods, some sent 
to jail for debt, and creditors are 
deterred from seizing because they 
cannot find purchasers ; poor-rates, 
inadequate from increase of paupers ; 
numerous applications fur. relief 
made weckly, and it is not in their 
power to attend to them. 
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Radford, near Nottingham, July 2, 
1812, 

Great numbers not only wholly 
outof employ, but the earnings of 
others so much abated as to render 
them incapable of procuring the 
proper necessaries of support. 

Mansfield, July 7, 1812. 

On more particular inquiry into 
the state of the poor, far greater 
distress was found than had been 
imagined. 

Rockdale, July 9, 1812. 

Many nearly starving. 

Liversedge, Yorkshire, July 11, 1812. 

Has long been and gow is ina 
very deplorable state. 

Warrington, July 23, 1812. 

Great nambers in a state of dis- 
tress beyond the power of the more 
opulent to relheve. 

Disley. near Stockport, July 27, 1812. 

Necessities of the poor urgent and 
extreme. It is known to the neigh- 
bourhood that many families have 
sought sustenance from boiled net- 
tles and wild greens without salt. 
Farnly Tyas, near Huddersfield, July 

20, 1812. 

Have had to contend with difh- 
culties uoparalleled on any former 
occasion. 

Hayfield, August 7,18}2. 

‘The sutierings of the poor cannot 
easily be conceived, except by thuse 
who have witnessed them, 

Middictown. August 1, 1812, 

The poor have not had a sulfliciene 
cy of bread for themselves and fa- 
wilies: proofs of this would almost 


be endless and distressing in the ex- | 


treme. 
Gorton, near Manchester, August 8, 
1812. 

1150 inhabitants, and not above 
20 who can boast of atolerable in- 
dependence 

bury, August 8, 1812. 

Causes of distress pumerous and 
urgent, and more so than was ex- 
pected belore an inquiry was insti- 
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tuted into the cause of the general 
cries of the poor. | 
Manchester, July 28, 1812. 

In ove of the poorest and ging 
populous places near Manchesier, 
there are few persons of affluent o¢ 
even n¥dcling circumstances to be 
found ; that the poer are next door 
to starvation. t 

Rawdon, neur Leeds. 

Population 1450, stand in need of 
relief; poor are im very great dis 
tress, 

Bacup, near Rochdale, August 15, 
1812, 

Population }0,000; distresses great, 
and cannot be supplied either by ptis 
yate charities or je al rates. 

Bradford, August 15, 1812, 

Harrowing tales of woe irom those 

who have visited the poor. 


Gorton, near Manchester, August 20, 
1812 
The poor sinking into a_ lower 
state of depression. 


Bristall, near Leeds, August 22, 1812, 

Distresses unexamwpled in the me- 
mory of the most aged inhabitant; 
the case is not that the wreiched ma» 
nofacturer feels himself, and beholds 
his family reduced to a scapty meal 
of the most homely fare, they have 
not subsistence of any déscription. 
Grargrave, Yorkshire, Sept 10, 1812, 

Poor in danger of starving trom 
lowness of wages; many unwilling 
to‘apply for parish relief; pressure 
felt also by small farmers: if it cou 
tinue some of them unust solicit tee 
liet tor themselves. 


Gorton, near Manchester, Deg. 23, 
1512. | 
There are few couages in which 
either sickness, famine, or distress 
have not made some ravages. 
Addingham, near Skipton, Dee. 29, 
1812, 
More distress among the peor than 
during any period in the recollection 
of the writer. 
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mbe, Glocester, Dec. 29, 1812. 

The poor are literally bungry, 
cold, aud half- aaked, 

Shelly, near Huddersfield, Jan. 4, . 
1813. 

Qur poor, and also the small oc- 
cupiers of land, are in such distress- 
ed circumstances that they are ut- 
terly unable vo py the taxes. 

Grange, neur akefield, Jan. 6, 
1813. 

With the exception of ten or 
twelve families, I may denote the 
whole township as paupers. 

Bolton-le-moors, Jan. 6, 1813. 

Jwpossil.e to state the number of 
paupers ; they far exceed those to 
whom relief can be given out of the 

r rates. 

[ have lately inquired into the 
staie of the poor in a parish a few 
miles from London (Tottenham) 
which is free from many of those 
establishments which crzate and fos- 
ter an indigent population, There 
is nv manufacture nor any concern 
carried on by which the distress of 
the people can be in some degree 
accounted for, The wealth of the 
higher classes is conspicaous; for 
there is an expenduure of ‘certainly 
notlessthan .£.200,000 per annum 
from ihe purses of tie more opu- 
leat parishioners; yetot 948 families 
returned under the late Population 
Act, full 600 are either paupers, or 
are partly dependent for subsisteuce 
on the charitable institutions within 
the parish; and> I] know that there 
ae persons uot parishioners who are 
at this time famishing. 

lustances like these are most la- 

meotable, not merely from the mis- 
ery entailed on sutlering individuals, 
but from the great degradation of 
national character, which is the con- 
sequence of reducing the majority of 
the people to the abject state of pau- 
pers, a condition on which the cheert- 
ing incitements to industry never o- 
perate. % 


To a labouring man, what in- 
ducement, what prospect can be 
held out, that through a diligent 
and frugal way of life the evening of 
his days shall be blessed by com- 
parative independence, and that the 
piliow of his age shall be softened 
by security from want,orthe de» 
grading resource of eleemosynary 
contribations ? If he marry and 
have a family, no effort of manual 
toil can enable him to maintain that 
family without the bounty of the 
charitable, or dependence on the 
poor. rates, 

Although he be in the prime and 
vigour of life, he is discouraged 
by the reflection, that even a small 
family of children will sink him in- 
to the state of a weekly pensioner on 
the parish, will encumber him with 
want through life, and that his weary 
age will find no heuer shelter than 
a common workhouse, 

This is a condition to which the 
labouring classes of the British come 
munity do not deserve to be reduce 
ed; and isone in which they can- 
not, they must not be suffered to re- 
main; for what individual is there 
of any influence in society, who 
does not see that he must exert that 
influence in favour of his suffering 
countrymen? or the boasted inde- 
pendence of his native soil will be 
nothing but an empty name, 

You now have seen the glaring 
evil which oppresses the bumbier 
classes of seciety, plainly and I trast 
faithfully exposed; and | have al- 
ready called your attention to that 
very obvious remedy so often re- 
commended by tbis Board, a general 
act of inciosure. Such a measure 
would in fact, give to individuals a 
title to the eighteen millions of acres 
vow lying neatly waste; and. that 
consideration alone will authorise. 
and ensure their cultivation.. Yet I 
must not, I repeat it, be considered 
amongst those who consides a gene 
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ral inclosare as in jtself an adequate 
remedy for all the distresses of the 
country. There is a powerful stim- 
ulant over a people; | allude to in- 
direct legislation, of which use may 
be made so as to provide and main- 
tain a check on the over-rapid in- 
crease uf population, “If any cir- 
cumstance can point out more than 
another the importance of this sub- 
ject, it is the consideration, that im- 
proved agriculture and extended til- 
lage, when pursued insuch a man- 
neras to increase the people in a 
greater ratio than the productions of 
their industry are capable of support- 
ing, may become the means of weak. 
ening rather than of strengthening 
a state, Barrow observes, speaking 
of the Chinese, that the inhabitants 
‘raise nosurplus quantity:’ this remark 
with reference to the state of China, 
affords a most useful lesson to the 
statesmen ; namely, that fertile fields 
and abundant crops, while the great 
body of the people remain in misery 
and wretchedness, do not constitute 
national wealth *’’ 

Without the moral restraint of 
plentiful living, upon which | have 
already dwelt, a period may, there- 
fore arrive, when the benefits like- 
ly to accrue from inclosure and cul- 
uvation will decline and expire. 

Inahe remarks which | have had 
the honour to submit to your con- 
sideration, my chief object has been 
to call your attention to the great 
fact, that this country, although 
blessed by nature with an ovet-abun- 
dant extent of territory in propor- 
tioa to its populativa, is nut able to 
feed its inbabitants; and while our 
lands are in many instanees lying in 
wbarren and unproductive state, a 
large portion of the people are un- 

loyed and starving. 
When such is the situation of af- 
a 
* Wakefield’s Ireland, vol. ii. p. 682, 
and 685. 
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fairs, something must be greail 
wrong; and it is @ subject which 
ought more to interest the politician 
than the march of armies, the dubj. 
ous victories of generals however 
renowned, the cold calculations oy 
perishing enemies, or the constant 
aiid desperate struggles of power, for 
emolument, and self-agrandizement, 
which too frequently occupy our 
minds, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE SCHOOLS 
IN INDIA. 


HE following authentie account 
of the native schools in the pee 
ninsula of India, from a gentle 


of the first emineace in the medic { 


department, has been extracted 
from the Repository of Theology 
and General Literature. It has 
been thought many readers might 
wish to see how far the improvements 
in education lately introduced inta 
Great Britain may Bass been derived 
from these sources. 





The Method .of conveying Instrue- 
teon in the Canarese, Schools withe 
in the Mysore Territory, as wit 
nessed in the City of Mysore. . 


1. At their entrance into the 
school the scholars are taught the 
first letters by the master himself; 
for it is ordered in the Shasters, that 
the primary instruction sha!l always 
be conveyed by the superior of the 
school. 

2. The boys are seated upon the 
ground, and a quantity of fine sand 
is spread before. them, in which the 
master makes with his fore finger 
the first letter of a short line comes 
posed of ten vowels and consonants, 
signifying salutation and supplication 
to the Deity, and which is always 
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is purposely made very large, 
that it may be the more easily, com- 

hended ; and the boys are desir- 
edto draw their own fingers along 
the line of it, 100 times or upwards, 
yntil they may comprehend it; the 
master pronouncing, and the scho- 
lars repeating the name all the 
while: the latter are thien desired to 
form the letter: themselves; which 
they do close to» the: other by look- 
ing at it, and they still repeat the 
name. 

$, As soon-as the scholars are able 
to form the letter without the assist- 
ance of the copy, the latter is rub- 
bed out, and they write it from me- 
mory, and always pronounce its 
name each time with aloud voice; 
this is done whilst they are acwually 
forming the letter. 

4, As soon as they have obtained 
some notion of the first letter, the 
second, and afterwards each suc- 
ceeding one is written for them, 
which, they . learn. in the ‘same 
manner as before, until the line is 
completed, | 

5, They then commence with the 
vowels, and afterwards withthe con 
sonants, of the Canarese alphabet 
and as soon as they are able to write 
ten, twenty, or more letters, they 
read them all over aloud iminediate- 
ly afterwards; the» letters: are: then 
erased and| again) |written ‘and re- 
peated, until the scholars‘are desired 
to, desist, : a iil " 

6, When able to write. the letters 
quickly, the scholars:do not always 
pronounce their names aloud whilst 
writing them,’ but they wait-untilra 
certain number has been for:ned, 
when they read them as before. 

7. Thus fifteen or twenty. boys 
whilst seated by the:side of each o- 


pce above the alphabet. The 


ther, are partly instructed them. 


selves, by forming and pronodnting 
aloud, and separately,, such detters of 
the “alphabet as each may be ac- 
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* quainted with, until a few shall ie 


sufficiently advanced to receive the 
same instraction together, 

- 8. One of the head-boys, who haw 
been selected as an under:teacher, 
is now placed at the head of thiy ser; 
and he writes and ‘pronounces any 
number of letters, whilst they follow 
him all at the same time; he after 
wards rears aloud “his own letters 
and they do ‘the same, looking at 
theirs; the master is also superin- 
tending: 

9. In the evening, when the school 
is lighted, one of the scholars i Ue- 
sired by the master ‘to: repeat ‘roti 
memory all the letters that he muy 
be acquainted with; for this pars 
pose he stands up and pronounces 
them slowly and distinctly, stopping 
a shorttime between each; when 
the rest of the scholars who are state 
ed, pronounce the same letter alltoe 
gether, = , 14s yiab 

10. Should any: of the other boys 
remember a greater nuinber of fet. 
ters than the’ ove first’ called aon, 
hu takes his (place near ‘the master 
and proceeds in the sane manner 
with such. as the former may have 
omitted, ‘aie n 

11. Assoon asthey may'beinstructe 
ed in ‘the alphabet they ‘are theti 
taught the figures by the same process 
first to write and count asfar’ as 500, 
or probably’ 1000; afterwards’ they 
leara the multiplication‘table; “add 
thenthe addition and subtraction of 
broken numbers, as:one }'is 3, twa 


2 is Lb three'} is' 2h, four? is 3. and 


soon, with halves,quartets, sixteentti4, 
&e. ‘any required number of timess 
they afterwards proceed'in' the sate 
manner ‘with whole numbers, ‘both 
adding and:subteacting them; ©”! 

12.' At the’ same’ time’ that the 
scholurs are ‘learding the fizates! ‘aa 
above, they ‘ate’ taught to join the 
vyowels/dad consonants: Orie of them 
who maybe considered as ‘compet 
teut, or if not, one of the under-teache 
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ers, is placed at the head of the line, 
or should the line be long in the 
centre of it, that they may ail have 
a distinct view of his writing; he 
marks in the sand with his finger, as 
before, one of the consonants, and 
adds to it one of the vowels, and 
. when thus joined he pronounces a- 
loud the syllabic sound; the others 
all write and pronounce in the same 
manner, ee all the vowels have 
been separately added by erasing 
the preceding one; when he begins 
with another consonant, and pro- 
ceeds inthe same manner. 

13. From single be proceeds to 
two syllables, which are taoght in 
the same manner by any one of the 
class who shall be x ome for one or 
more lessons, as he may preserve 
his superiority in reading, or else by 
the second-master, who is himself al- 
ways a scholar (should no one a- 
mongst the others be equal to the 
duty ;) the head-master being pre- 
sent tu superintend and to correct 
whenever it may be requisite. 

14 At the same time that the 
scholars are taught to write and to 
pronounce double syllables they 
commence board-writiag, that they 
may be enabled to give a more Core 
rect shape to the letters than 
they could acquire by writing oa 
sand. 

15. When they have proceeded 
thus far, they are taught to write and 
to pronounce the names of things 
and of places, by one or otber of 
the lst or 2d masters; he selects 
easy words of two and three syilables, 
and pronounces the first syliable, 
which the boys write on sand; the 
teacher then pronounces the second 
syllable, and when this also is writ- 
ten he desires the boys to give them 
their proper sound, which is repeat- 
ed until the correct pronunciation of 
the word shall be acquired. 

16 ‘The boys are taught, these 
names eiiher together or separately ; 
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or one of them pronounces first, ang 
all of the others :mmediately afters 
wards; and in the above manner 
they proceed from shorter to lougey 
words. 

17. Thus far the scholars haye 
been principally instructed by writ. 
ing in sand spread on the ground, 
and in large letters formed by the 
fore or middie finger, and sometimes 
by the thumb. | 

18. For the board-writing each 
scholar has a thin flat board, the sur. 
face of which on one side he cover 
all over witb a thin coat of fine pows 
dered charcoal, and, in order to ate 
tach it to the wood and to prepare it 
for the reception of the writing, he 
rubs it gently with a fresh leaf of 
either the white or black strame 
nium, the juice of which, by com 
bining with the charcoal forms it ins 
tu a paste that will with gentle fries 
tion adhere tothe board. It must 
then be kept a short while in the sus, 
until the paste be dried and hari; 
when the surface will be perfect 
smooth and of a deep, black colout, 

19. This coat ought to be made 
about the thickness of writing paper, 
and the scholar writes with a pen- 
cil made of pot stone, between white 
lines formed by means of a string 
covered with a little of that stone 
powdered. pany 

20. Whea the board is ready for 
use, the first or second: master, if'two 
only, writes a line of larye letters 
along the top of it, as a copy} ‘the 
boys carefully copy the letters over 
and over again, between the fines 
underneath, pronouncing each every 
yme, votil the board shall be fi 
with writing; itis then shewn to 
one of the masters,’ who carefully 
examines and corrects it, 4 fe 

21. When the’ board “has been 
written all over, the coat of lial 
coal is not removed, but the writing 
iv defaced by scattering a little 
that powder upon it; @ smal! quai* 
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tity of. the juice of the thorn apple 
is again. added, the surface is rub- 
bed gently with the leaf, and the 
board dried as befure. 

92, As soonas the coat of char- 
coal becomes very thick, and no 
longer fit for writing on, it i#wash- 
ed olf, anil reiewed as before. 

23. When the scholars are able 
to write the letters correctly in a 
large hand, they are instructed to 
make them gradually smaller; and 
when they have reduced them toa 
tolerable size, the board is laid a- 
side aud a large slate-leaf-book sub- 
stituted in its place. 

24. At first they have still the 
guidance of the lines; but as the 
writing improves in shape, and the 
letters approach their proper size, 
this aid is taken away, and they 
complete this part of instruction 
either by persevering in the use 


of the slate-book or by writing on 


paper. : 

25. At the time that the scholars 
are practising board-writing, they 
are likewise taught to make the let. 
ters on the palmyra leaf, with an 
iron style; and in this writing they 
afterwards persevere until perfect,* 





a eee Oe eee 


* The Gentoo language is taught in the 
same manner as the Canarase. The Hin- 
doos of the Malabar coast are taught 
first to write in sand with the finger, and 
afterwards on aleafof the palmyra tree, 
with the iron style; from. this they pro- 
ceed to paper writing, but they neither 
use the board nor the slate-leaves in the 
school. Neither the Mahomedans nor the 
Mabrattas ever practice sand-writing, but 
commence with the board, and afterwards 
write on paper: they do not use the 
palmyra leaf. The used by the 

attas is covered with a thin coat of 
red earth and water, on which when dry 
and hard, they form the letters with a point- 
ed piece of bambeo ; the Mahomedans 
have their writing-board painted ef an 
fancy colour, upon which they write wit 
a pea made of reed, afid ink : they rub out 


the writing with a piece of wet cloth, 
Which does not injure the coat. Those 
BELFAST MAG. NOs LXXV, 
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26. As soon as the scholars shall 
have made some progressin writing 
and pronouncing the names of things 
and places, they begin to read com- 
mon letters and easy books; they 
generally procure the former either 
trom their relations or friends, from 
some of the office servants, or from 
the shop-keepers for nothing; the 
master has always a few of the lat- 
ter in his possession, with which he 
supplies the boys, should they hap- 
pen not to have any themselves ; 
such of the scholars however as pos- 
sess books bring them to the school 
for their own use, 

27. lt is couimon for some of the 
inferior scholars to seat themselves 
inthe school near others who are. 
further advanced in “ instruction, 
and who furnish them with such as- 
sistance as they may require during 
the time that they are preparing 
their own lessons. 

28. The master always selects from 
amongst the scholars one or more 
permanent assistants, who are cal- 
led under.masters; they receive no 
pay, and are not exempted from 
payment for their own instruction, 
but they are not punished for any 
ollence they may commit: when 
they leave the school others are 
chosen to supply their places, atid 
these always trom among the clever- 
est and best-behaved boys of the 
school. Others amongst the scholars 
are constantly called upon to assist 
in teaching, perhaps for one or two 
lessons, or a day or more; and these 
are always changed according to 
the progress they may make in read- 
ing, writing, or in figures, © 

29. The punishment in these Hii 
—— 
who cannot afford to have the beard 
painted, cover the surface themselves with 
a paste made of the powder of pot-store 
and water, which they expose te the sun 
until hardened, and they smoothen it by 
friction; upon this they write with the 
reed-pea aud ink. 

um 
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doo schools appear to be very lenie 
ent: along slender cane is occasion- 
ally used; sometimes when the let- 
ters are ill-formed, the boys are made 
to atrike the knuckles of both hands 
joined together, a few times against 
the back of the writing-board, which 
the master holds before them for 
that purpose, or else the master 
makes the blows with the board; 
when the offence is greater they are 
made to suspend themselves fur a 
short time with both hands, at a lit- 
tle distance from the ground, by lay- 
ing hold of a rope, that remaius tied 
round one of the beams of the 
school, 

$0. Theft or absence from school, 
is punished by tying the arms to- 
gether, at the wrists, and the thighs 
above the knees; and the boy thus 
closely bound, remains for a time 
seated on the ground, embracing the 
knees with his arms, without being 
allowed to change the posture or 
his place. 

31. There is another punishment 
in these schools to shame the scholars 
who are careless in writing; one of 
them who writes well is desired to 
seat himself upon the shoulders of 
another, who has been idle or inat- 
tentive, whilst the latter is seated on 
the ground; and in this way he is 
exposed to the whole school, until 
he promises amendment. 

$2. Those boys who may be late 
in their attendance at the school are 
punished in the following manner: 
the first and second time they are 
admonished only, and neyer flogged, 
the third time ies receive one gen- 
tle stripe.upon the palm of theiro- 
pen hand, with the cane ; the fourth 
they receive two stripes a little more 
severe, and so on, proportioning the 
yiolence of the blow to the lateness 
of their appearance; this chastise- 
ment does not take place until the 
evening when they are about to 
leave the school, 
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33. In one school that I have heen 
in the habit of visiting, where there 
are generally about forty boys and 
girls, there are always two assistants 
employed; the master informed me 
that at, first he usually received for 
each scholar, for every lunar month, 
asum which is equal to about 84, 
English money; that some time af. 
terwards it was increased tv double, 
and is sometimes a rupee, but never 
mere. 

34. Besides these payments there 
are some other trifling expences 
which are incurred by the scholars; 
the oil for the school lamp is furnish. 
ed daily by each of them, in sue. 
cession (each supply will cost about 
a halfpenny;) on the day preceding 
those of the full and change of the 
moon, a small copper coin of the 
value of somewhat more than half 
a farthing, :is given by each scholar 
to the master, for the perforniauce 


of some religious ceremonies within 


the school, and which is always ex- 
pended for that purpose; on each 
of the full and change of the moon, 
they again present him with each 
about a halfpenny, of our money, 
when he grants them these and the 
two days succeeding each as holi- 
days; on feast days likewise, they 
make him similar presents to which 
some add a quantity of rice, sugar, 
butter, vegetables, salt, pepper, and 
tamarinds, &c. according to the cir 
cumstances of their parents or re- 
lations. 

35. The hours of attendance in 
these Hindoo schools, ave from sua- 
rive toeleven o’clock in the mori- 
ing; and from twelve till a little af 
ter seven in the evening. 

Mysore, March 1813, 
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OF THE BELFAST HISTORIC SOCIETY, 
AT THE OPENING OF THE FOURTH 
sEssioN ; 2D AUGUST, 1814, 


Ge rlLEMEN, 


Wies we reflect upon the char- 
acter which the town of Bel- 
fast has obtained for knowledge, 
enterprise, and literary exertion ; 
when we call to mind her eagerness 
in the cause . of religious freedom, 
her ardor. in the cause of political 
liberty, we must feel proudly con- 
scious of the existence of strong in- 
depenient public feeling, of deep 
reflection, and sound principle as 
monyst all classes of her inhabitants, 
To this source we must trace the 
origin of the Historic Society : ani- 
mated by a desire for knowledge, 
and Zealous to render themselves 
more capable of serving their couh- 
try, a few young men associated 
themselves together, and agreed that 
an institution embracing all the ad- 
vantages offered by compvsition, 
history, and oratory, was the most 
likely mode of forwarding their im- 
provement. Such an institution 
they obtained by forming the pre- 
sent society; and atthe same time 
they resolved that at the opening 
ani close of each session some mem- 
ber should be chosen to anfold the 
beneficial eilects likely to result 
from their project. ‘The arduous 
did honorable duty to be performed 
by this member, you have eonierred 
onan individual not very competent 
Wits execuuiou, but excited by gra- 
litude tu the sociéty, he will attempt 
it according to his ability, 

Inthe infancy of nations, whilst 
the art of writing was yet unknown, 
the bard preserved the memory of 
past events, and transmitted. to pos 


terity the heroic deeds of bis coun. 


trymen, The cadence of his song 
harmonizing with music, seized on 
the hearts of his auditors, soothed 
them to love, or inspired them with 
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ambition, and gave them a taste for 
verse, This taste was preserved 
when writing was invented, and na 
tions had made a greater progress in 
social intercourse, We then find 
the profession of the bard by de- 
grees sink into oblivion, and genius 
aspire to excellence and fame, 
through the aid of composition a- 
lone; which, whether arrayed in 
the gorgeous majesty of poetry, or 
habited in the modest dignity of 
prose, includes every subject with 
which our minds can be conversant. 
That the Historic Society should 
make this one of the objects of their 
attention, ought not to surprise us, 
since it is the means by which we 
receive and communicate instruc- 
tion, amusement, and knowledye. 
Since next to the character of patri- 
ot, the noblest are those of poet, 
orator, and historian; and excel- 
lence in none of their departments 
can be attained unless we are masters 
of composition. Nor let it seem ex- 
traordinary that we have included 
poetry in the course of our studies, 
since every man whose mind is ele- 
vated by a description of virtue, 
whose heart beats responsive to a 
generous action, or a nobie senti- 
ment, and whose exertion is roused 
to its imitation, is hiwself a poet ; 
words alone are wanting to declare 
his emotions, lor poetry is but the 
art of expressing our sublime 
thoughts and magnanimous senti- 
ments by fiction. Thus we are all 
capable of the feelings which create 
the poet; whether with [Homer's 
fire we trace the wrath of kings, 
with Sappho’s tenderness we paint 
the trembling hopes, and happy frui- 
tion of our dearest passion, or with 
our own Campbeli’s leeling we de- 
plore the fall of Liberty. 

That we should express ourselve 
wellin prose requires no illustration, 
The doties of friendship, the calls. 
ef business, the diflusion of know- 
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ledge, equally with the pleasures of 
taste, demand its cultivation, It is 
the great medium by which history 
is communicated—history, the store- 
house of wisdom, which, like the 
memory, lays up past events until 
we have occasion to make use of 
them. For the knowledge which 
we gain from personal experience 
alone is very limited. We must 
owe the greater part of what we 
possess, to the information of o- 
thers—to history, which, as it were, 
lengthens our lives by rendering the 
experience of past ages our own. 
History then becomes a school of 
morality, equally useful to the high 
and to the humble. It introduces us 
to the most extraordinary characters 
of the world, paints their virtues 
and their vices, dissipates popular 
errors and prejudices, and teaches 
real wisdom by submitting all things 
to the talismanic touch of. reason 
and experience. It details the rise 
and fall of empires, the establish- 
ment of liberty, the encroachments 
of despotism, the causes of the re- 
volutions of human affairs, the mis- 
chiefs of ignorance, and it teaches us 
that these are the grand questions 
which we must examine in order to 
found those moral principles which 
should regulate our future conduct. 
And, gentlemen, in our historical 
tour when we contemplate the con, 
duct and government of nations, 
we shall find nothing more strongly 
enforced than the reflection, that no 
man should be a passive spectator of 
the affairs of his country, or care- 
less of her government, since it is 
— the education which the laws 
of a country bestow on its inbabi- 
tants, upon the excellence of its le- 
islation, that its prosperity depends, 
The Babylonian, the Assyrian, the 
Persian empires of antiquity ; the 
Turkish, the Spanish, the French, 
of modern ages, were the produc- 
tions of national folly, of national 
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ignorance. The inhabitants hada 
foolish confidence in ambitious 
men, and were too ignorant to per 
ceive these men would abuse their 
power. Tndolent and selfish, they 
knew not that the happiness of each 
depended on the freedom of all, 
Believing they forwarded their pri. 
vate interests, they lent themselves 
to the ambition of one man, and 
became his submissive dependants, 
Despotism was established. The 
People sunk into apathy, their minds 
lost their energy, and their character 
was debased by falsehood and injus 
tice. Genius was neglected ; the 
sciences disregarded ; the pursnits of 
glory despised ; ignorance and cun- 
ning usurped the place of morality, 
and man became the cowardly sol- 
dier, the dishonest citizen. 

But as the reigns of Augustus and 
of Bonaparte have ‘produced the 


. most renowned poets, critics, histor 


ians, and philosophers, it may here 
be objected that despotism is favor- 
able to the sciences, to literature, 
and to taste. ThisI utterly deny; 
for we find long established ty rannies 
during the whole period of their exe 
istence, seldom produce any thing 
great or sublime except at their 
commencement, Then I acknows 
ledge they do, because men have 
been educated in freedom, and stilt 
burn with the love of glory: Ifa 
man cannot imitate the example of 
Brutus, if he cannot band down his 
name to posterity as the avenger of 


Liberty, he may yet become the 


bard of his country, the historian of 
her actions, or the philosophical 
guide of her morals. Why did the 


despotic Augustus or the tyrannical - 


Bonaparte encourage genius and 
talent to select a literary career? 
It was to hide from men’s view their 
degraded situation, to excite new 
objects of glory, and by employing 
their minds make them forget theif 
loss of Liberty. | 
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But leaving these degraded scenes 
of usurpation and tyranny, let us 
turn our eyes towards happier 
climes; to Greece divided into 
many independent states, where the 

portion of the inhabitants, 
under the auspicious influence of 
Liberty, exhibited a quickness of 
imagination, a vigour of genius, 
and a decision of action, which has 
rendered them objects of interest 
and admiration to every age. Here 
we behold men inspired by a taste 
for true glory prefer the public 
to their private interest, think 
nothing valuable but the conscious- 
ness of upright conduct, and the 
probation of their fellow-citizens, 
and who even generously sacrifice 
their reputation to the calls of duty. 
In short we find the whole Athenian 
nation animated by the most exalt- 
ed sentiments, at one time unani- 
mously determine that their great 
ian, /Eschylus, deserved ban- 
ishment for daring to say in his 
writings, that ‘“ riches were the 
sovereign happiness of mankind ;” 
and at another we find the entire 
people with one accord, rejecting 
the certain sovereignty of Greece, 
because Aristides had declared that 
the manner of obtaining it was un- 


just. 


Whilst this disinterested feeling 
lasted, we find liberty and peace 
were preserved amongst all the 
Grecian states, and a balance of 
power introduced, the stronger al- 
ways assisting the weaker, when en- 
croached on by a more powerful 
os saa But at length Athens, 
yielding to ambition, grasped the 
tovereignty of Greece ; then Sparta 

the assistance of the other states 
overturned her dominions-~—only to 
raise herself upon the ruins. Epa- 
Minondas retaliated on the Spartans 

€ same policy they had used a- 
f#inst the Athenians, and Macedon 
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soon after crushed the expiring lib- 
erties of Greece. 

If from Greece we pass to Rome, 
we shall find her, when the depress- 
inginfluence of kingly government 
was removed; from an inconsider- 
able village become a most exten- 
sive empire, and present the noblest 
examples of bravery, patriotism, 
and integrity. When we examine 
the constitution of her government; 
we always find an increase of hap- 
piness and reputation upon an in- 
crease of liberty; and at length 
when al] Roman citizens were made 
eligible to all offices, we behold her 
soaring to a height of power and 
prosperity unknown to former ages. 
At this period she was the asylum 
of kings, the refuge of nations, the 
protectress rather than the mistress 
of the world. But afterwards when 
she found herself without a rival, 
when she was delivered from all ap- 
hee of danger, luxury and 
icentiousness usurped the place of 
that generous love of country which 
had formerly animated them to the 
greatest achievements; and am- 
bition unfurling the standard of civil 
commotion, betrayed the republic 
to the most powerful, and sunk the 
liberty of Rome in the tyranny of 
Cesar. That name recalls the 
utility of history ; for in history we 
are enabled to view men and their 
actions in proper colours. In his- 
tory, undazzled by prosperity, we 
can stop at the different periods of 
a man’s life, we can there deprive 
him of success, and ask ourselves, 
had he failed in his attempt how 
would we have estimated him? In 
history we can arrest Caesar in his 
career of glory on the plains of 


. Pharsalia, we can give victory to 


his opponent, and by removing the 
splendor of success we behold in 
him a- second Cataline stained with 
every crime which the craving of 
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his insolent and all-grasping ambi- 
tion could entailon his countrymen. 
All that lustre and glory with 
which successful enterprize crowns 
her votaries is darkened and extin- 
guished, and we behold his black 
ingratitude to his country with the 
strongest feelings of detestation and 
contempt. 

Thus both Greece and Rome lost 
that freedom which had rendered 
them illustrious and happy, and 
yielded to the paralyzing influence 
of tyranny; because in Greece, riches 
however acquired, procured high 
estimation amongst a luxurious peo- 
ple, and corruption readily sacri- 
ficed the nation to supply its ex- 
travagance; because in Rome by 
the multiplicity of conquests, and 
the extension of dominion, the na- 
tion had lost its equilibrium, having 
been divided into rich and poor, 
the one corrupting, the other cor- 
rupted; because in both countries 
the interests of the people were no 
longer identified with those of the 
state. Yet their destruction ought 
not to surprize us, since their go- 
vernments carried with them the 
seeds of dissolution. They were 
not republics, they were aristocra- 
cies whose members sought only 
the elevation of their own order at 
the expense of the liberty of o- 
thers; aad we are to remember that 
at least two thirds of the inhabit- 
ants of these states were slaves and 
consequently that these nations had 
no conception of that generous 
yhianthropic feeling which would 
coufer freedom ou all mankind. Ne- 
verthelesss let us not despise the 
lesson their history inculcates, that 
the more political liberty any na- 
tion enjoys, the happier aud more res- 
ected it will become. Let each 
sedulously inquire into the causes 
that produced such changes in their 
manners and government, that we 
may be enabled to prevent as far as 


our influence extends the same cop. 
duct that has ruined other countries 
trom destroying our own. 

From this period history becomes 
of superior interest. Itis no longer 
concerned with our worldly happi- 
ness alone, but invelves our eter. 
nal felicity by the promulgation of 
a new religion, by the evidences of 
its truth, by an exposition of the 
conduct of its professors and their 
influence on mankind; besides by 
representing in their proper colours 
the idiotic folly of the crusades, 
the flagitious wickedness of the 
Spaniards in America, and at home, 
History gives an awful lesson to the 
present age to avoid the cruelty and 
injustice of that persecution which 
would torture and destroy our fel- 
low-creatures for differing in specue 
lative opinions ; and it promotes the 
cause of humanity, toleration, and 
brotherly kindness by enforcing the 
necessity of a moral education.—A 
necessity so apparent, could not es- 
cape the enlightened inhabitants of 
Beltast ; they knew that education 
constitutes the great difference be- 
tween men, elevates them to pa 
triots, or degrades them to slaves. 
They therefore raised these walls* 
which surround us, filled them with 
the infant hope of the nation, and 
confidently trust, that having “made 
the tree good the fruit willbe good.’ 
Happy are the men whose honour- 
able feelings are thus exercised in 
enlightening the ignorant, in servs 
ing their country. Happy will 
they be who live aiter us; they 
see its effects. For the spirit of Edw 
cation has gone forth; she has 0 
ened the store-house of Know: 
cae! to the people ; she has invited 
them to enter, and in a few yeats 
will have conducted them through 
the paths of perseverance and wir 

— —_ <= 
* The Lancasterian School, where the 
Historic Society hold their meetings. 
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tue to the perfection of our nature— 
henevolence and good-will towards 
men. 

History, gentlemen, suggests to 
our minds general principties, rules 
forthe government of our life, by 
habituating us to meditate on the 
causes and progress of events which 
are detailed, on the wickedness or 
excellence of characters, which are 
are desevibed. It presents us with 
the origin, progression, and ultimate 
subversion of many governments, 
their systems of policy, their errors, 
their advantages. It enlarges the 
period of our existence, and by fa- 
miliavizing vs with the opinions 
and sentiments of the best of man- 
kind stamps our first impressions of 
virtue and vice in their proper co- 
lours. It strips the [nquisitor of his 
religious mask and exposes him in 
all the cowardice of priestly calcu- 
lation, in all the hypocrisy of priest- 
lyambition. It holds up to our imi- 
lation the patriots of Switzerland, 
and their example inspires us with 
the purest happiness. Our minds 
ate elevated, our hearts are warmed, 
our frames invigorated 3 we sympa- 
thize in the misfortunes of their 
country, we ylory in the success of 
iheir enterprize, and at last if there 
bea necessity, we become emulous 
carry into our own conduct that 
Maynanimity and virtue which we 
admired in them. 

But History not only rouses us 
from indifierence and inspires us 
with eothusiasm to imitate the good 
and the great, but it. also supplies 
vswith knowledge, and enables us 
toperform our duties in a superior 


manner, It teaches us our own con- 
station, traces its progress from 
slavery to freedum, details the 


causes of our domestic prosperity or: 
dittress, destroys our prejudices, ex- 
plains our defects, proves that the 
careof che nation is the duty of all, 
«ad shews how Englishmen may 
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best learn to maintain, improve, aud 
confirm those noble privileges, which 
have been wrested from tyrants by 
the courage and perseverance of 
their ancestors. Therefore as free- 
men we ought all to instruct our. 
selves concerning the nature of the 
constitution, and the rights and da- 
ties aitached to ourselves and*our 
fellow-citizens. 

Had the iohabitants of England 
been better acquainted with that 
part of the constitution, which al- 
lows those who heve nota seat a- 
mongst the Lords, who are not ree 
presented amongst the commons, “ to 
complain, to petition, and to go 
farther in cases of extremity,” they 
might not now have to regret the 
loss of America—America the res 
fuge of liberty! The only country 
in the world, except Britain, wheve 
man can feel the influence of free- 
dom ;>where his heart can be ani- 
mated by the most glorious of all 
passions, the love of his country, 
where he can say, with conscious 
independence, “I am poor, 1 am 
bumble, but yet [ bear a_ part 
ia the administration of my country. 
To my advancement there are no obe 
stacles; I can live in retirement and 
leisure if L wish; 1 can aspire to the 
highest otlices if I bave character 
and talent. No situation is above 
my reach, No laws shut me out 
from the profession I may choose, 
No penalties pursue my religious 
opinions. No petty tyrant can tram. 
ple on my rights, can miringe oa 
my liberties. Ob, my couatry! 
with what enthusiasm do | contem- 
plate your history! And with what 
fervor do I applaud the proud spirit 
which revolted from a: ‘foreign’ 
dictation; the generous tel igs which: 
emancipated you trom tor. dom, and 
founded that first requisite of @ na- 
tion’s happiness—inde pen 

In short, zeutlemen, listory pros 
perly studied, sharpens our penetras 
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tion ; strengthens our intellect; gives 
us habits of attention, assiduity, and 
discrimination; awakens our better 
passions, corrects the intemperance 
of our worse, and through the irre- 
istible medium of example, becomes 
the pleasing means of our constant 
improvement in public aud private 
virtue. 

Oratory, gentlemen, the perfection 
of human knowledge, next engages 
our attention, The Deity wheu ibe 
formed man, gave him passions, the 
source of our most exquisite felicity 
in Our present state of existence. 
He aiso endowed him with reason 
to correct and guide those passions, 
lest their excess should injure his 
creature, To these gilts were super- 
added the faculty of speech, that 
mankind by forming themselves in- 
to socicties, might sharpen their fa- 
culties, might call forth their sym- 
pathies, and thereby promote know- 
ledge,and such was the consequence 
vf their mutual intercourse; but ob- 
servation soon taught that oue man 
was superior to anether in the ace 
quisition of those objects which were 
to be obtained by persuasion, Hence 
the origin of Eloquence and ihe ne- 
cessity of its cultivation. Virtuous 
men beholding the influence, which 
superior intelleciual energy possess- 
ed over their feilows, in burrying 
them to misrule, rapine, and crime, 
began to cultivate eloquence, that 
they might exiend the principles of 
Justice; that they might enlighten 
their countrymen, and acquire by 
the charais of oratory that power o- 
ver their hearts and atlections, which 
naked truth had failed of obtaining 
over their reason, Thus eloquence 
has been cultivated in every age and 
in every country, where freedom 
flourished or justice could prevail. 
It has been the noblest means of sup- 
porting the noblestcause. For what 
object does the mind contemplate 
with more enthusiastic delight than 
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the patriotic Demosthenes guarding 
the Athenians ayainst the insidious 
tyranny of Phillip; and by the ge. 
nerous boldness of hs reprehension, 
by the noble elevation of bis sent. 
ments, and the glowing energy of 
his expressions, rousing a degene. 
rate people from their indolence, 
animating them to vigorous effort, 
and upholding thei imdependence 
against “the determined enemy of 
Grecian liberty. Or to Irishmen, 
what sight can be more affecting than 
Henry Grattan, the generous assert 
or of our country’sindependence, now 
alas! buried in the demoralizing Act 
of Union—I have beheld that man, 
not as he was in the vigour of his 
youth, when by the nuble fearless. 
ness of his manner, he electrified 
the treasury benches; when by the 
powerful influence of his eloquence 
he silenced the venal minions of 
corruption, and by the truth of his 
arguments, he carried his question 
in the very face of corrupt major 
No! But eve in a foreign 
land, with gratitude and admiration, 
I have seen him venerable from the 
accumulated experience of years, 
still battling for the good of his 
coumry, by his exertions for Catho 
lic emaiucipation. 

And what character should be 
more highly reverenced thao the 
finished orator; a man whow Cicero 
has described as uniting in himselt 
every perfection. He must be i 
structed in every art and science; 
Le must know the pliiosophy ofthe 
ancients, the morality of the no 
derns; he must understand the sub- 
tieties of logic; he must study the 
precepts of the mathematics; he 
must penetrate the secrets of physics; 
he must have an eye for the master 
ly strokes of the , painter, for the 
graceful symmetry and exquisilé 
proportions of the statuary ; he must 
have a heart to sympathize in the 
delights of music, and a soul 
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warm with the enthusiasm of poet- 
ry; he must render himself master 
of the present feeliugs of his audi- 
ence, accommodate ‘<i discourse to 
their inclinations, and by the bril- 
liancy of his ima; gination, and the 
sublimity of his th: mnahts, gratify 
their desire for what is new and 
what is great. But to do this, he 
must be well acquainted wiih man- 
kint; be must have studied their 
passions, he must have discerned 
their effects. He must know the 
nature of anger, that he may be ca- 
pable of exciting the people against 
a wicked man, or of restraining the 
ebullition of their tumultuous pase 
sions ile must be well acquainted 
with pity, that he may touch those 
chords which will beat in unison 
with the hearts of his audience. Ia 
aword, he must pass his life in ac- 
quiring Knowledge to defend his 
country, to afford an asylum to the 
vafortanate, to give protection to the 
distressed, to promote liberty, in 
prove the world, and enable mane 
kind to approach nearer the perfec- 
tion of the Deity. 

[shall not dwell on the honours 
which the onaTor himself obtains; 
the aflectionate enthusiasm of his 
friends, the respect of his enemies, 
tue admiration of bis country: on 
the sa istaction which he derives from 
success: on the pleasing glow which 
Must penetrate his boson, when as 
adivine, he sheds peace and tran 
quillity over Wie last moments of aa 
Wuhappy peuiteat, by raising weil 
founded bopes of future felicity 3 
ou the heaven-born transport he 
Must experience, when asa lawyer, 
he rescues from the iroa- gripe of per- 
seculing avarice, the wiuew and the 
orphan, or preserves from painful 


suilevring and an ignominious death, 


a lellow creature unjustly accused of 
ciunes Nor shail | detain your at- 
ledtion on the habit which he ace 
quires of seriously examining every 
BALFAST MAG, NOs LXXYV-~ 
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subject, aud the facility he thence 
derives of e siiy disting tishiay the 
“flow of ridicule from 
argument,” and of dis eroing trath 
from falsehood : nor oa the 

sures he 
of Lis noblest 


pleas 


faculties in resisuing 
Oppression and injustice, 


I would hasten to remark, that 


the young members ef this society, 


should endeavour to overcome that 
which I observed during 
last session so much repress their 
I would impress upon 
their minds the ne eceasity of their 
attention to this object of the in- 
For what man will dare 
to raise his voice against public - 
pression who fears to try the powers 
in a small circle of 
eeach is anxious for 
Let them then apply 
attainment of 
since 
mere intellectual ability will not 


diflidence, 


exertion. 


stitution. 


of his m! ind 
friends, wher 
his success? 
with ardor to the 
eloguence and knowledge, 


enable amanto rise to eminence. 


To attain this he must have a strong 
desire to excel, a passion amount- 
ing to enthusiasm, for without it, 
never undergo that labour 
and fatigue which is the price of 
And I would 
should 
not come to the society without 
having previously considered and 
arranged the subject of debate, as 
when they speak on matters with 
which they are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted they c: innot reason pertin- 
ently on the subject, and they will 
certainly acquire a vicious taste in 


he wiil 


all our attainiments. 


recommend that members 


sp aking. 


Another observation and I shall 
not longer intrude on your patience. 
Men whose views are not enlarged, 
whose minds are bounded by the 
petty interests of the day, whose 
is neutralized or vicious, 
igarts have seldom felt 
a generous seati- 
in the silly pride oi 


conduct 

and whose i 

the influence of 

ment, may, 
nn 


the force of 


receives from the exercise 
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fancied superiority, have sneered at 
this institution amongst merchants 
and the followers of commerce, a- 
mongst those who, they say, ought 
only to calculate gain or loss, and 
whose minds they would nail 
down tothe desk. But these men 
in the little pride of a college edu- 
cation, or in the mean envy of an 
honourable exertion they cannot 
make, forget thetrue character of 
a merchant, forget that the basis 
on which it is formed is even more 
extended than any of those termed 
the learned prfessions. That it re- 
quires as much as they do, ease 
of manners, independence of mind, 
ardor, perseverance, industry, re- 
search; that it excels them all in 
the universality of its speculations, 
in its tendency to dissipate preju- 
dicesand to remove the petty distinc- 
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tions of society, arising from pride 
andvanity. ‘They forget that mer. 
chants are men, and that in conse. 
quence they ought to seek to im. 
prove themselves, not only in what 
contributes to forward thena in their 
profession, but in those studies 
which can soothe the passions, 
which can ameliorate the heart, ex. 
cite energy, confer knowledge, and 
lead to virtue by the path of duty, 
That such may be the conduct of 
the members of the Belfast His. 
toric Society is my most ardent 
wish. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your 
patient attention, and give me leave 
to say, I shall ever bear in grateful 
remembrance, the honour so kindly 
conferred on me of opening the 
present session. 
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“Were I, in the education of a youth 
in whose happiness I felt the warmest in- 
terest, to select models of excellence 
worthy of his study and contemplation, 
I know not of any character, ancient or 
modern, to which I should sooner direct 
his attention, than that of John Jebb. 
‘That most excellent person, in whom we 
behold the happy union of humility and 
dignity, gmodesty and wisdom, genuine 
piety and genuine patriotism, blessed with 
a mind imbued with science, a soul truly 
elevated, an intellect of the superior or- 
der, and under circumstances however 
discouraging, ever having a courageous 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
truth; so gifted, no interests, no passions, 
had ever power to cloud his judgment.” 

Major Cariwright’s Letters. 


OHN JEBP, was the son of the 
Rev. Pr. John Jebb, Dean of 
Cashel. He was born in the 
year 1736; he received his ear- 


ly school cducation at different 
schools m England and in Ireland, 
and was admitted a pensioner in 
the University of Dublin in 1753, 
under the tuition -of Dr. Leland. 
In the succeeding year Mr. Jebb 
obtained several academic prizes. 
In the summer vacation he again 
crossed the channel, and came into 
England, and was once more des- 
tined to change the place of his 


education. In ordinary cases, such 
frequent removal is unfavourable 


to real improvement ; and being 
liavle to unsettle the attention, te 
derange the acquirements alread 
made, and to increase the difficul- 
ties and discouragements in attain- 
ing the elementary parts of lan- 
guage and science, 1s sometimes fatal 
toayoung mind. Very fortunate- 
ly for Mr. Jebb, it seems to have 
been almost indifferent to his liter- 
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ary progress, in how many places 
he received the lessons of instruc- 
tion. In November he was aduui- 
ted into Peter-house College, Caim- 
bridve, shortly after which Doctor 
Law, since Bishop of Carlisle, be- 
came master of that college, who 
seems to have been frequently con- 
sulted by him, and much confided 
in ata subsequent period. 

Early in 1756, Mr. Jebb was 
seized with a violent fever at Cam- 
bridge, which obliged him after- 
wards to go to Bath, for the better 
re-establishment of his health. As 
soon as he recovered lis strength, 
he returned again to the university. 
Sometime in the month of May, 
he kept his first act in the sophs’ 
school, aad passed the summer va- 
cation in college, when he applied 
himself to close and diligent study, 
in order to recover the time he had 
lost, by the interruption of sick- 
ness, and to prepare hiinself for the 
public exercises of the following 
winter, previously to taking his de- 
gree. 

In 1757, he had the honour to be 
admitted to the degree of Bachel- 
or of Arts as second Wrangler, that 
celebrated mathematician Dr. War- 
ing having obtained the first place. 
Having taken his degree, he devoted 
much of his time to private tuition. 
His unwearied diligeace, in con- 
ducting the studies of six or eight 
young persons, at separate parts of 
the day, besides the pursuit of his 
own improvement, are proofs of au 
attention and labour, not only un- 
usual at his early age, but frequent- 
ly more than equal to the constity- 
tion and abilities of the most able 
and assiduous at any period of /iie. 

But, notwithstanding the hinder- 


ance arising from this course of: 


tutorage, he obtained ia 1758, the 
second prize of fifteen guineas, an- 
dually given, by the members of the 
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university, to the authors of the 
best compositions in latina prose, 
being middle or senior nH ca | 
urts. 

In 1761 be became fellow of Pe. 
ter-house, andthe next year he was 
€iected iw co yunction with Mr. 
Watson, afterwards Bishop of Land. 
all, to one of the must important offi. 
ces us the acadearic studies at Came. 
bridge, that of+moderator in the 
sophs’ school. He was ordained 
deacon and subsequently admitted 
into priest’s oiders. 

‘The character which Mr. Jebb 
hal uow es ablished in the waiver. 
siiy a great mfuence, 
which ke was icapable of using 
corruptly. At bis Lime the bigh- 
stewardship became wvataut, and the 
two candidates were Lord Lard. 
wick and Lord Sandwich. ‘The 
former was supported by the Whig 
Interest, while the other, then Secree 
tary of State, weided the whole 
power of the court. In this contest 
Mr. Jebb took the most zealous and 
decide! interest, notwithstanding 
the most poiated solicitaiions vu the 
vne hand, and the most trying mene 
aceson the viher; menaces which 
afier several years of interval were 
fulfilled, when the whole power 
of the court headed by Lords North, 
Hilisborough, Sandwich, &e. appeare 
ed jn array ayainst bis being elected 
to succeed Dr Petit. one of the phy- 
siciaus of St. Bartholomew's hospital. 
It must be ackaowledged however, 
that im the interiun, his political sing 
had exrewely multiplied in their es- 
timation, by bis Continued eflurts to 
procure show parliaments, and a more 
equal representation of the people. 


Mr. Jebb after be had taken ore 
ders was collated to a small bivine in 
edtordsbive, by the then Bishop of 
Eiv, aud he was afterwards elected 
w the reclury of Ovington by the 
wuiversily. 
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About this time he married Anne*, 
the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
James Torkington and the lady Do- 
rothea Sherrard, daughter of the 
Earl of Harborough. © 

Karly in the year 1765, Mr. Jebb, 
together with the Rev. Robert 
Thorpe, fellow of Peterhouse, the 
Rev. George Wollaston, fellow of 
Sidney college, published ina small 
quarto, a comment on those parts of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s “ Principia,” 
which more immediately relate to 
the system of the world. The title 
of the joint work of these able and 
judicious philosophers, was “ Exe 
cerpta quadam e Newtoni principiis 
philesophiz naturalis, cum notis va- 
riorium.” Butas it was the produce 
of the united judgment and labours 
of three friends, without any possi- 
bility of discriminating their res- 
pective shares, it must remain the 
undivided and honourable property 
of them all. The university of 
Cambridge, continues to bear testi- 
mony to the utility and excellence 
of this work, by the general use of 
it, In the course of academical edu. 
cation. 

It will not be thought foreign to 
our purpose, to introduce — here 
an observation of a friend, who 
considers it as an happy cir 
comstance to have been the pupil of 
Mr. Jebb, while at the university 
of Cambridge; and who is grateful, 
yn the acknowledgment of his tu- 
tor’s excellence, by more substan- 
tial and unequivocal proof, than the 
cold confe sion of the relation in 
which they once stood to each o- 
ther. “ When I had the pleasure of 
seeing you the last time,” writes he, 
« ] mentioned to you, that Dr. Jebb, 
in his mathematical lectures, used, 
in concluding Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ 
to insist on the Newtonian system, 


e-—. —___.. -—-- ——— 


* For a biographical sketch of this ex- 
cellent lady, see the Belfast Magazine, 
volume X. page 25. 





as the strongest, and, indeed, Only 
rational demonstration of the exist. 
ence ofa Diety. In his opinion we 
were not to ‘orm our ideas of a God, 
from abstruse, metaphysical reasop. 
ing, but from the consideration of 
his works. Thus, he would endeas. 
our to form an idea of the strength 
of the Deity, by calculating the 
force with which the planet Saturna 
must be projected to have its great. 
est velocity > or of his wisdom and 
consummate contrivance as an artist, 
by selecting the only law by which 
the force of gravity could vary so 
as to ensure the orbit to return into 
itself. On this account, he always 
expressed particular ad wiration of 
the last chapter in Maclaurin’s 
‘View of Newton’s philosophy,’ 
and often lamented that he had not 
lived to finish it, as it contained, in 
his idea, by much the best demon. 
stration of the existence and attri- 
bute of the Diety. 

** Another opinion of Dr. Jebb’s, 
which struck me as a most manly 
and noble instance of his reliance 
on the force of truth, was his wish 
to see every doctrine whatever fair 
ly discussed on both sides. He cone 
sidered a man who published a se. 
rious argument agaihst the Christian 
religion, or againstthe existence of 
a Deity, as by no means criminal, 
if his real sentiments accorded with 
his publication. He considered, that 
such publications, or, indeed, any 
other which contained serious argue 
ment, and not mere ridicule, might, 
if founded in error, be confuted by the 
same channel through which they 
were propagated, But those publica 
tions which either endeavour tuthrow 
ridicule on serious subjects, or to se- 
duce, by intflaming the passions, he 
utterly abhorred and detested ” 

After the publication of the “ Ex- 
cerpta,” Mr. Jebb removed to Pot 
ton, in Bedfordshire, and settled in 
hired lodgings there, with a view 
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of being near to Gamlingay ; which 
vicarage, however, he resigned the 
ith of August, 1765, having held 
it not quite twelve months. But he 
continued at Potton from April to 
November; during which time, be- 
sides a great variety of other em- 
plovments, “he read through the 
pentateuch in Hebrew, harmonized 
the gospels, read about five hundred 
verses in the Koran, and some other 
things in Arabie, and studied geo- 
graphy.” In the latter end of De- 
cember, he returned to Cambridge, 
and resided in a house in St. An. 
drew’s parish. In the following 
spring, March 28, 1766, he entered 
on the curacy of St. Andrew’s 
church. 

On Mr. Jebb’s re-settlement in 
Cambridge, he again resumed the 
office and labour of private tutor, 
and had seven pupils attending bim 
every day; adding to the accus- 
tomed labours of this employment, 
lectures in Buatler’s Analogy, on 
Sunday evenings. He also read 
lectures at Trinity-hall, in Tully’s 
oflices, during the two first terms of 
this year; and applied himself tu 
the study of French and Italian, 
voder the instruction of a friend. 

October 10, 1766, Mr. Jebb and 
Mr. Watson, were again elected 
moderators, aud at the annua! elece 
tioo, in the following year, Mr. 
Jebb, was re-elected, and for the last 
line, on the 1Oth of October, 1768. 

In the year 1767, Mr. Jebb con- 
tinued to take private pupils; to 
whom he also read lectures in the 
Greek Testament, on Sunday even- 
ings; he likewise attended to his 
share in the conduct of the dispu- 
lations in the schools, and to the 
care of the parish church of St. An- 
drew, . 

Mr. Chappelow, professor of Ara- 
bic, died on the 14th of January, 
1768. Upon his decease, Mr. Jebb 
offered himself a candidate for the 
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professorship. He had previously 
qualified himself in the Arabic lane 


guage, by much application and 
stady. Tlie competitors for this of- 


fice were few, and the general voice 
of the university decided in favour of 
Mr. Jebb, There arose, however, 
a candidate, whose success, super- 
seded Mr. Jebb’s well-founded pre- 
tensions; and that candidate was 
his near relation, and, I believe at 
that time, his friend. The person 
here meant was Dr. Samuel Halli- 
fax, who was then the representa. 
tive, or deputy, of Dr. Ridlington, 
professor of civil law, to whose 
chair he was considered by himself 
as heir apparent, and to which he 
actually succeeded in avout two 
years afterwards. When the univere 
sity were disposed to be friendly to 
Mr. Jebb, it is to be lamented that 
he found an adversary, who, from 
academical connexions, had _ the 
greater interest among the heads 
of houses, with whom lay the elec- 
tion, It is also to be regretted, that 
the same gentleman. who was so well 
assured of succeeding soon to the 
chair of civil law, the immediate 
line in which he was engaged, 
should impatiently seize the pass- 
ing offer of the Arabic professor- 
ship, to the prejudice of another, 
who would so honourably have fill- 
ed it. 

Learning may more frequently 
fail of its pecuniary rewards, even 
in those seminaries appropriated for 
the cultivation of it, than of the sa- 
tisfaction it yields its owners in the 
prosecution of their studies. Mr. 
Jebb considered the advantages of 
the knowledye of the oriental lan- 
guayesas fully equivalent tothe la- 
bour of attaining them, In his theo- 
logical pursuits, he was ever desir. 
ous of drinking from the fountain 
head ; and he used frequently tv ex. 
press the high pleasure and satisface 
tion he derived trom his acquaint. 
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ance with the languages of the 
scriptures: and from the correspond- 
ent and collateral languages, which 
s0 frequently throw light upon, and 
illustrate those of the sacred text.* 

On the 2ist of November, 1768, 
he entered on his course of lectures 
‘on the Greek Testament; concern- 
ing which, the “ Short account” he 
afierwards published, will afford the 
best satisfaction. 

Dr. Hinchliffe, master of Trinity 
college, and vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, drew the university into the 
tender of no less acceptable an offer- 
ing tothe minister, than areprobation 
of the principles of the popular party 
of that day. An address to the king 
was offered to the senate on the 17th 
of March, 1769, and carried, Mr. 
Jebb put in his non-placet in the 
regent-house; and, upon a diyision, 
only the late Mr. Tyson of Benet 
college voted with him. The servil- 
ity of several addresses on this oce 
casion, can only be equalled 
by that from the university’ of 
Cambridge; but without enter- 
ing into the political grievances of 
that day, in justification of Mr, 
Jebb’s negative voice, it will merely 
be necessary to refer the reader to 
the remembrance of those proceed- 
ings of the ministry im respect to 
the rights of election, which even 
the House of Commons itself after- 
wards expunged from their jour. 
nals. 

These digressions did not inter- 
rupt Mr. Jebb’s lectures on the 
New Testament, bis private philoso- 
phical lectures, or his own general 
studies. 

_The patrossge of Mr. 

e In a private manuscript note, dated 
subsequent te his second canvass for the 
Arabic professorship, the following resolu- 
tion was written. “ Resolved to study the 
Koran in phe original, with a view of ex- 
tracting from thence evidences and ex- 
planations of the gospel.” 


Jebb, 
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which, in every view, Would have 
done honour to the reputation of the 
university of Cambridge, was resery. 
ed for a private gentleman, except 
his election into the smail living of 
Ovington, before-mentioned. Qo 
July 10, 1769, he was instituted to 
the vicarage of Flixton, near Bun 
gy, in Suffolk, on the presentation 
of William Adair, esq. And, on the 
4th of April, 1770, he was instituted to 
the united rectories of Homersfield 
and St. Cross, parishes contiguous 
to Flixton, vpon the same presenta. 
tion. He was also im the summer of 
the same year, nominated chaplain 
to Robert Lari of Harborough. In 
consequence of the accession of 
these preferments, though pot con 
siderable in themselves, he resigued, 
sometime in the month of Octeber, 
1771, the rectory of Ovington, which 
he had received from the university. 

The summer of 1770, he again 
spent ac Bungay, and was chiefly 
employed in perfecting his harmony 
of the gospels, and in superintend. 
ing a house of indusiry, then late- 
ly established in bis neighbourhoud 
im Suffolk. 

Dr. Hallifax succeeding to the 
professorship of civil law, in the 
month of October, 1779, upon the 
death of Dr. Ridlington,. Mr, Jebb 
once more solicited that of Arabic, 
which Dr. Hallifax then vacated: 
but as he had, in his theological 
lectures, greatly offended the major 
ity of the electors, he was again 
disappointed, When he was oppose 
ed by Dr. Hallifax, the electors 
were well inclined to do justice to 
his learning; on his second can- 
vass for the same office, the spirit of 
inquiry which he had raised amon 
the younger students, was imput 
to him as a crime deserving the re 
sentment of their seniors, 

The enemies of Mr. Jebb, not sa- 
tisfied with defeating his hom 
ourable prospects, had recourse t 
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misrepresentation ; the wicked, al- 
though familiar, Weapon of intem- 

rate and ambitious zeal. Wound- 
ed and aggrieved, as he conceived, 
in his reputation; and, unjustly cut 
offrom receiving the less disiter- 
ested, but not dishonourable, advan- 
tages of his labours, by an open and 
absolute prohibition of attendance 
upon his lectures, extending to all 
persons “ in stata pupillari ;”’ he de- 
termined to submit his vindication 
and plan to the free and impar- 
tial voice of an unprejudiced public. 
Influenced by these motives, he 
published, in the winter of 1770, 
his “Short account of theological 
lectures,’ which was well received 
and much esteemed. Subsequent in- 
cidents, occasioned a second edition, 
in March 1772, ‘“ corrected and 
much enlarged.” 

On the 21st of March, 1771, Mr. 
Jebb kept his act in the divinity 
school, under Dr. Rutherforth, then 
regius professor of divinity. His 
question on this occasion, had been 
belore maiutained in the same place 
by Dr. Law, bishop of Carlisle. 
The question, as it was proposed for 
disputation, was as follows.—® Status 
animarum in intervallo mortis atyue 
resurrectionis agentium quicquam, 
sive sentientium ex sacris literis col- 
liginequit.’” The disputation was 
conducted with ability and polite. 
hess On both sides, and continued for 
alonger time than is generally em- 
ployed in these exercises. The se- 
cond question, which is always pro- 
posed by the professor, was, “ Kpis- 
tla ad Hebrewos a Paulo scripta 
est 2”? 

Early in the year 1771, the de- 
sign was formed of applying to Par- 
liameut for relief in the matter, of 
wbscription to the liturgy and thir- 
Wenine articles of the church of 
England. Mr. Jebb «as acquainted 
with and assisted in it by bis coun- 
els, from a very early period. He 
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came to London upon this errand, 
in the month of April; and on July 
the 17th, he attended the first gene- 
ral meeting atthe Feathers-tavern, 
in consequence of a public adver. 
tisement torthat purpose; at which 
time he was appomted one of the 
“committee, to prepare a petition 
to Parliament toobtain redress in the 
matter of subscription to the liturgy 
and thirty-ninearticles of the charch 
of England.” 

Ata meeting of that committee, 
on the 20:h of September following, 
adraft ofa petition was laid before 
them, and afier some revision, ap- 
proved, And the petition so agreed 


on, was afterwards adopted, at the 


second general meeting, on the 25th 
of the same month. 

In the interval between such se- 
cond general meeting and the fol- 
lowing one, fixed for December the 
llth, or, more accurately, very 
soon after the 25th of September, it 
was judged expedient to circulate an 
explicit account of the plan and de- 
sign of the association: and though 
such paper was not formally avowed, 
by vote, either of the committee, or 
general meeting, it was unanimous- 
ly approved by the committee, and 
pritited at their joint expense. It 
has generally been denominated 
“ the circular letter ;” and this letter 
was the production of Mr, Jebb, 
subject indeed to some few correc- 
tions, which the several members of 
the committee suggested. 

From the month of June to Oc- 
tober 26, 1771, Mr Jebb chiefly re 
sided at Bungay; and was engaged 
in the ministerial duties of his pa- 
rishes in the neighbourhood, and ih 
vindicating the cause of the petitions 
ing clergy in the public papers. 
Diring this time also, he got by 
heart the epistles to the Ephesians 
and Colossians, a! 

As Mr. Jebb had been appointed 
at the meetiug in September, of the 
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committee to “to consider of proper 
steps to circulate the petition then 
approved ;” so that on December 
ll, he, together with his former 
associates, and several others, were 
appointed a committce, ‘ for the 
purpose of considering the proper 
ways and means of titroducing the 
petition in:o the House of Commons.” 

The attention of the university 
was much occupied, at this time, in 
the discussion of the right of Protes- 
tant churches torequire subscription 

systematical coulessions of faith 
and doctrine. Doctor Samuel Hal- 
lifax, then bishop of Gloucester, ap- 
peared among the most prompt and 
ready of those champions, who, 
having denied the right of the church 
of Rome, claimed it, as belonging 
tu the church of England: le also 
professed to defend the specific doc- 
trines which are contained in the 
formularies of theestablished church. 
It might seem invidious to say more 
of his labours on this occasion; but 
it certainly would not have lessened 
the estimation, either of his judg- 
ment or his zeal, in the opinion of 
his auditors, had he spared that in- 
undation of personal abuse of Mr. 
Jebb, which would have disgraced 
amuch superior composition, and, 
assuredly, added no beauty to his 
own. The sermons, in the subse- 
quent corrected sta‘e, in which they 
are given to the public, are now on- 
ly memorable for the singular futil- 
ny of their argument ; and would 
have been forgotten, but for the 
masterly, though severe, letter they 
occasioned to be addressed to the 
author. ‘This letter was generally 
ascribed to the Kev. Samuel Black. 
ail, then feliowof Emmanuel college. 

In January 1772, the letters 
which Mr. Jebb had written in the 
course of the winter, in the White- 
ell Evening Post, under the signa- 
ture of “ Paulinus,” were collecied, 
sevieed, and re-published together, 
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in a pampbiet, at the instance of 
some particular friends. They were 
much read and circuiated ; and were 
generally understood to render e5. 
sential service to the cause of the 
petitioning clergy previously to the 
introduction of their petition into 
the [louse of Commons, Notwith. 
standing which, it is apprehended, 
that the author’s sentiments con. 
cerning the reformation of the estab. 
lished church, underwent some fur. 
ther considerable changes in the 
subsequent part of his life. 

Thus much is observed, only to 
shew the personal concern and share 
Mr. Jebb took in the whole of that 


business, without any intention of 


entering into a detail ‘of the proceeds 
ings of the association. 

How zealous he was in this cause, 
and how consistent his ideas were, 
may be seen by an extract from a 
letter to a friend, who had proposed 


as a middle way, that the apostles 


creed should be substituted for the 
thirty-nine articies; an answer at 
once a proof of his attachment to the 
gospel, of his morality, and ot his cau 
dour. 

“ When I see thelittle effect which 
the best principles and modes of 
faith have upon the spractice, | am 
sometimes, in a despouding hour, in- 
clined to think, that a successtul 
contest for the prevalence of any 
one set of opinions, is scarcely wor 
thy of the pains and trouble, that 
are often taken aboutthem. Awd, 
that it would be better for each, w 
act his part, in the little sphere of 
domestic duties, which heaven hath 
assigned him, than to perplex bim 
self and others with uvedilying dis 
putes. But, on the contrary, when 
I think that we are impes lect Jaa 
ofthe operation of pimciples, 4 
that the almighty hath thought piv 
per, in reality, so far to intesiere im 
the cause of truth, as to give a fe 
velation to mankind; it certainly 
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must be his will that we preserve 
this sacred deposite, pure and un. 
tamted, from those’ human mixtures 
and corruptions, which have obscur- 
éd the knowledge of God’s law, in 
every other nation under heaven. 
If the word of God be not bound by 
éxplanatory articles of faith and 


doctrine; if noemoluments are an-_ 


nexed to particular confessions ; no 
terrors appended to opinions, that 
word will prevail and operate in the 
manner, which, from the citcum- 
stances of the revelation, we may 
collect, would be most agreeable to 
the intentions of the Almighty. It 
would operate by its native charms, 
approving themselves to the con- 
sciences of each, and diffuse itself 
bya manifestation of its effects on 
the life and conversation of the true 
believer. All helps and assistances 
should be discarded, which may have 
an equivocal effect. In this view of 
the gospel, human policy should e- 
ver be disclaimed. The utmost of 
man’s interference should be, an 
earnest atid constant endeavour, to 
prevent the narrow schemes, and. in- 
terested projects of this world, from 
deforming its native purity, and ab- 
solute perfection. Under this idea 
of things, I view our late applica- 
tion, not in the light of a petition for 
relief to afew individuals, who cannot 
bring the articles of our church to 
square with their own private inter. 
pretation of scripture, but, as an at- 
temptto restorethe genuine splendor 
of the pospel, by vindicating the 
right of every individual in these 
kingdoms, to interpret scripture for 
himself, Which can never be ex« 
ercised, while there is any tempta- 
tion held forth, by the powers of this 
world, to dissemble or prevaricate 
Masingle iastance, For this reason, 
the apusties’ creed is as exceptiona- 
ble, as our present subscriptions 
bor would I consent to the fabrica- 
tion of any systematical confession, 
WELPAST MAG, NO, LEXY. 
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although I myself was intrusted with 
the execution. The naked gospel 
subscribed as the word of God, is 
the only subscription I can possibly 
petition to have substituted in the 
place of the present. The particus 
lar formulary in which this Seclafes 
tion is made, is matter of little mo- 
ment, provided the formulary be 
Clear and express. 

«* With respect to our willingness, 
to acknowledge the lawful author- 
ity of bishops, and to assent to the 
use of the liturgy ; those matters are 
pretty well taken care of by the 
oaths of canonical obedience, and 
the act of uniformity. They aré 
questions, totally distinct from that 
we are engaged in; and, as our ad. 
versaries know full well, that -we 


- have no objections to either of these 


maiters, they will never be molli- 
fied by any declarations we cin 
make. But it is advisable you will 
say, to gain the good opinion of 
moderate men. We have not, as 
yet offended any moderate men, 
And those half-friends, who, at pre- 
sent, keep aloof, have other reasons 
for their conduct, which no decla- 
rations of our innocence can subs 
due, It is urged, by many, as areéa- 
son for not meddling in our affair, 
that, were the present articles set 
aside, as we desire, we should. néxt 
labour to estabiish socinian articles 
intheir room. In short, there is no 
end to answering objections or of 
softening the opposition, Let us 
keep our grand point, via. the suf- 
ficiency of the scriptures steadily 
in view. It is arevsonable aiid ing 
telligible kind of umon, which can- 
not easily be broken. And while 
we adhere to it, a difference of opia- 
ion may indeed arise as to the tine, 
and mode of our operations, but, we 
shall ever be a respectable and cou- 
sistent body of men, who will, at 
last, appear to have hit upon the 
shortest and most practicable, as 
°° 
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well as most justifiable method, of 
closing, for ever, all prejudicial dis- 
sentions in matters of faith. 

« You see the state of my mind 
upon this subject: you see | am 
thoroughly resolved ever to give 
my consent to any measure, which, 
in the most distant manner, implies 
a departure from our original ground. 
But, at the same time, with re- 
spect to the mode of carrying 
on our attacks against this usurp- 
ed power of dogmatizing in the 
church of Christ, whether by the 
old petition, by a new one, or by 
bill, as having no settled opinion of 
my own, or unable to advise, I shall, 
with pleasure, fall in with the opin- 
ion of the majority of our friends.” 

The summer of the year 1772, Mr. 
Jebb passed at Bungay; where be 
prepared lectures on St. Paul’s epist- 
jes, and wrote much for the public 
papers. 
of Decemter 1772, he preached 
before the university; and as the 
occasion demanded, considered the 
question coucerning subscription, 
in as full extent as the time and 
place would admit. The very next 
day, Monday the 28th of Decem. 
ber, he again preached before the 
same audience; a sermon on the 
spirit of benevolence, which he 
soon after published; inscribing it 
to “ the ingenuous youths who had 
honoured with their attendance, his 
theological lectures.” 

This sermon was re-printed, io 
the year 1780, and again in 1782; 
and the circulation of it widely ex- 
tended, in the midst of the agita- 
‘tion of great political questions, To 
these editions, were prefixed the fol- 
lowing advertisement by the editor: 

“ At atime, when disputes run 
so high, as to endanger that atlec- 
tion we owe to each other, as chil- 
dren of one common parent, who is 
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the author of all good, it hath fre 
quently been suggested by many 
who wish to promote that universal 
benevolence, recommended in the 
following sermon, that re-printing it 
at thistime, might tend to moder. 
ete our resentments, and induce ys 
even in the midst of contending pate 
ties to remember that we are bres 
thren. 

« With a view of curbing the vio. 
lence of passion, without impairing 
the vigour of our virtuous efforts for 
that which we think right, leave 
hath been obtained of the author to 
re-publish this discourse: and itis 
now humbly inscribed to the people 
of England, Ireland and America, 
by their sincere friend and humble 
servant, the editor.” 

During the months of February, 
March, and April, 1773, Mr. Jebb 
was particularly employed in atten. 
dance on the business of the clergy 
associated for obtaining relief inthe 
matter of subscription ; and, on the 
questions relating to the establishing 
annual examinations at Cambridge. 

Impressed with a couviction of 
the benefits resulting from publie 
examinations of the students, during 
bis short residence 1m Dublin college, 
he laboured withthe utmost and most 


persevering assiduity to establish the. 


same at Cambridge. The history 
of his labours and efforts “for this 
urpose, would, of itself, form no 
inconsiderable work, if given in de 
tail, and would be most worthy of 
being preserved, He has in part 
performed this task in his “ Re 
marks” on the subject ; but the dis 
pute continued some time after the 
publication of the last edition of 
that tract, and consequently the ac 
count falls short of the final issut 
of this important business. 


(Te be continued.) 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


A FES ’ illustrious men, animated 
by that sacred love of liberty 
which had been faaned into a flame 
by the independence of the western 
world, resolved on one of the no- 
blest and most philanthropic projects 
that was ever attempted among the 
human race the peaceful restora- 
tion of a great people to the full en- 
joyment of their long lost rights! 
Butthe nation itself, trained ap be- 
neath the iron hand of despotism, 
though ready for revolt, were 
strangers to the true spirit of free- 
dom. Its voice indeed engaged at- 
tention, and the hope of its enjoy- 
ment filled them with transport. 
But the transition was too abrupt: it 
intoxicated them with a momentary 
joy, and that joy led to phrenzy, 
They knew not that liberty consists 
in justice, and is hostile to the con- 
vilsions of licentiousness and ca- 
price; that it loves peace instead of 
contention, and has no delight to 
familiarize itself with bloody scenes 
Their minds, thus lamentably ill-a- 
dapted to the freedom which others 
had prepared for them, easily be- 
came the prey of ferocious dema- 
gogues, and the deluded votaries of 
contending chiefs. Hence, ferocious 
democrates who assumed the mask 
of liberty on purpose to satiate their 
vile ambition, successively obtained 
amongst them despotic sway, till 
an enterprising and victorious hero 
at length completely overturned 
their republican independence with 


allits associate train, and by’a ‘suce - 


cession of the most amazing tri- 
umphs, vanquished every opposing 


despot, and raised himself to the, 
Had the 


summit of imperial power. 


love uf liberty taken up its perma- 


nent abode among them, scenes so 
opposite could never have been wit 
nessed with such enthusiastic joy, 
nor could these scourges of the bus 
man species so easily have accom- 
plished their ruthless projects. But 
the love of splendor and change 
vanquished their desire of indepen 
dence, and caused them to hail those 
triumphs that entombed their liber- 
ties. Surrounding nations, indeed, in- 
stead of facilitating the progress of 
freedom, basely conspired oyainet 
its reviving cause, and accelerated 
those conquests by. which Europe 
lies prostrate at the feet of an ambis 
tious man. To these combined 
causes, therefore, may be traced 
those astonishing vicissitudes which 
the political state has undergone, 
( Finch’s Essays on Political Philoso- 
phy. J 

The fall of Bonaparte, which has 
occurred since the author wrote. this 
sentence in 1812, affords additional 
coufirmation that virtue and wisdom 
ouly can consolidate revolutions. 


LESSON TO INTOLERANT BIGOTS Ae 
GAINST CATHOLICS, 


A gentleman informed me, that 
in the early part of his life, he was 
at the Havannah, where he had con- 
siderable business to transact, .but 
being ignorant of the Spanish lane 
guage, an Irish Roman Catholic 
priest kindly lent bim his assistance 
on various occasiovs, and so effete: 
vally that the priest was the means 
of his acquiring a large property dure 
ing a short stay there, At the time 
of parting with this friendly priest, , 
he presented him with a purse. of 
one thousand dollars as a, small.come. 
pensation tor the assistance he:had 
received; but the truly Catholic 
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priest declared that he would not ac- 
cept of any compensation of this 
sort; adding, * All] ask of you in 
return for any service | may bave 
rendered you is, that if atany future 
period you happen to meet a coun- 
tryman of mine in need of assist- 
ance, you would do to him asI have 
done to you.” This affords one a- 
mong many proofs that the truly 
Christian spirit is not confined to 
any profession of religion. (Travels 
in North America in 1804-5 and 6, 
by Robert Sutcliff: ) 


ANECDOTE FOR ANTIQUARIANS. 


As Dr. Stukely, and some other 
curiosos, were on an antiquarian 
tour in Hertfordshire, they came to 
a place called Czesar’s stile, situated 
on the brow of an eminence. No 
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sooner was the place named, thag 
the Doctor stopped all of a sudden, 
and after an attentive survey of the 
neighbouring ground, pronounced 
it to be directly the scite of a forti. 
fied pass, which Cesar had left be. 
hind in bis march from Coveystakes 
to Verulam. Some of the company 
demurring against this opinion, a 
debate arose, and an aged man, a 
labourer, coming up, the Doctor 
asked him, with great confidence, 
“ whether that was not called Cesar’s 
stile?” Aye, master,” said the old 
man, “ that it is, [ have good rea. 
son to know it, for many a day did 
I work upon it for old Bob Ceasar, 
rest his soul; he lived in yonder 
farm, and a sad road it was before 


he made this stile !” 
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WRITTEN AMONG THE 
BY HELEN MARIA WIL- 


A HYMN, 
ALPS : 
LIAMS.* 


CREATION’S God ! with thought elate 
Thy hand divine I see 

Impress'd on scenes where all is great, 
‘Where all is full of Thee ! 


Where stern the Alpine mountains raise 
Their heads of massive snow, 

Whence on the rolling storm I gaze 
That hangs how far below! 


Where on some bold stupendous height 
The eagle sits alone, 

Or soaring wings his sullen flight 
To haunts yet more his own ; 





ae ee a eo en 
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® Owing to the politeness of a very 
worthy gentleman, the readers of the 
Magazine are presented with a hymn by 
Helen Maria Wiiliams, which she sent to 
him while she was in Switzerland. Not 
having her works, we cannot ascertain 
whether the hymn has already appeared 
im ~* ont. 








Where the sharp rock the chamois treads, 
Or slippery summit scales, 

Or where the whitening snow-bird spreads 
Her plumes to icy gales ; 


Where the rude cliff’s*st¢ep column glows 
With morning’s tint of blue, 

Or evening on’ the glacier throws 
The rose’s blushing hue; 


Or where by twilight’s softer light, 
The mountain shadow bends, - 

And sudden casts a partial night 
As black its form descends ; 


Where the full ray of noon alone, 
Down the deep valley falls ; 

Or, where the sun-beam never shone, 
Between its rifted walls ; 


Where cloudless regions calm the soul, 
Bid mortal cares be still, 

Can passion’s wayward wish controul 
And rectify the will ; 


Where midst some vast expanse, the miad 
Which swelling virtue fires, 

Forgets that earth it leaves behind, 
And to its heaven aspires ; 
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Where far along the desart sphere 
Resounds no creature’s call, 

And undisturbing mortal ear 
The avalanches fall ; 


Where rushing from their snowy source 
The daring torrents urge 


Their loud-ton’d waters headlong course, 


And lift their feather’d surge ; 


Where swift the lines of light and shade 


Flit o’er the lucid lake, 
Or the shrill winds its breast invade, 
And its green billows wake ; 


Where on the slope with speckled dye 
The pigmy birds I scan, 

Or sooth’d, the scatter’d chalets spy, 
The last abodes of man; 


Or where the flocks refuse to pass, 
And the lone peasant mows, 

Fix'd on his knees, the pendent grass 
Which down the steep he throws ; 


Or where the dangerous pathway leads 
High o’er the gulph profound, 

From whence the shrinking eye recedes, 
Nor finds repose around ; 


Where red the mountain-ash reclines 
Along the clefted rock, 

Where firm the dark unbending pines 
The howling tempest mock ; 


Where level with the ice-ribbed bound, 
The yellow harvests glow, 

Or vales with purple vines are crown'd 
Beneath impending snow; 


Where the rich minerals catch the ray, 
With varying lustre bright, 

And glittering fragments strew the way 
With sparks of liquid light ; 


Or where the moss forbears to creep 
Where loftier summits rear 

Their untred snows, and frozen steep 
Locks all th’ uncolour’d year; 


In every scene, where every hour 
Sheds some terrific grace, 

In nature’s vast o’erwhelming power, 
Thee, Thee, my God, I trace! 


So let me in the moral scene 
Thy hand directing see, 
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And midst its darkest tempests lean 
With confidence on Thee ! 


"Midst earth’s vain joys, or passing woes, 
Alike in good or ill, 

Be the first bliss my bosom knows 
Submission te Thy will ! 


—_—_—__ 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magaxiae, 
—- : 


Gentlemen, 


Should the following lines have any 
claim to insertion, by publishing them, 
you will confer a lasting obligation upon 
a friend and correspondent, who remains 


Your most obedient servant, 


Belfast, Sept. 29th, 1814, 


SEE the fierce war-horse bounding o’er 
the plain, 

Foaming with rage, the field of Mare te 

ain ; 

The clang of arms at distance far is heard, 

But nought can e’er impress his heart with 
dread. 

Impetuous now, he hurries through the 
plain, 

Trampling with pride on heaps of fallen 
slain, 

Till stopt at last by death's terrific blow, 

Among the prostrate he himself lies low. 

With agonizing pang his heart now bleeds, 

And now it is his utmost strength he 
needs ; 

But now it’s vain, to death he must give 


way, 

For he has clos'd the warfare of a day; 

Now has he fallen never again to rise, 

And death’s long sleep for ever seals hie 
eyes: 

So 'tis with man, by many passions driv’n, 

Not to be stopp’d, though by the voice of 
heav’n, 

He headlong flies to folly’s fatal crime, 

Nor thinks of ruin’d health, nor mispent 
time, 

Until, in misery’s gulph enegmb'd be 
lies, 

By all forgotten, he unpitied dies, 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACT URES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 


ae 


Description of an Hydro-pneumatic Blew- 
Pipe, for the Use of Chemists, Enamellers, 
Assayers, and Glass-blowers. By Mr. 
John Tilley of White-chapel. 


[From the Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 


tures, and Commerce. } 


Fifteen Guineas were voted to Mr. Tilley fer 
this Invention, 


EING a travelling fancy glass blower, 
I work with a machine which I have 
contrived for my own use, and which I 
have been advised, by a great nuinber of 
respectable gentlemen, to lay before the 
Society of Arts, &e. The invention con- 
sists of a tin box, with a partition in it, 
reaching from the top at one end to within 
an inch of the bottom. The vessel is air- 
tight at this end. It is three parts filled 
with water. By means of a tube, reach- 
ing within half an inch of the bottom, I 
blow into the water, at the air-tight end ; 
the air rises in bubbles through the water 
to the top, and forces the water under the 
the partition into the other compartment, 
The weight of the water acts upon the 
air which had been blown in, and forces it 
through a blow-pipe directed to the lamp, 
and keeps up a continued blast till the air 
is exhausted. More air may be blown in 
from time totime, so as to keep the blast 
regular and continual, Ic is thus I execute 
my fancy glass-blowing, “She whole ap- 
paratus, including lamp and case, weighs 
only three pounds and a half 

I believe I am the first glass blower who 
ever woiked with such a machine, 

The apparatus is applicab‘e to the busi- 
ness of enameliers, jewellers, chemists, and 
many other arts, and can be furnished com. 
plete for 2, 12s. 6d. made of tinned copper, 

The utility of the blow-pipe, in the 
arts, to raise a great heat in a small ob- 
ject, from the flame of a larap, is too well 
known to require pointing out, ‘The assay 
of minerals, the arts of enamelling, jewel- 
lery, soldering metal works, but, above 
all, the blowing of small articles in glass, 
are purposes to which it is better adapted 
than almost any other mode of applying 
heat. The usual manner of producing a 
stream of air for blowing glass, is by 


means of a smali pair of double-acting bel. 
lows, fixed beneath a table, and worked 
by the operator’s fout ; a pipe proceeds 
from these bellows to the top of the table, 
and terminates in a small jet, before 
which a lamp is placed, and the flame 
blown by the current of air upon the ob. 
ject to be heated. The defects of the 
bellows are, that the stream of air is not 
perfectly regular, which causes a wavering 
of the flame, sothat it does not fall steadi. 
ly upon the object which is to be heated, 
Mr. Tilley’s blow-pipe corrects these de. 
fects, by using the pressure of a column 
ot water to regulate the stream of air, and 
the supply is furnished from the mouth 
of the operator, by blowing through a tube. 
A vessel of tinned iron, or copper, about se. 
venteen inches high, jive wide, and nine 
broad ; the lid of which opens and shuts 
on hinges, and supports the lamp, which 
burns tallow instead of oil, By a blow. 
ing-pipe, the air is thrown into the ves 
se] ; this has an inclined partition, which 
divides it into two chambers; but as the 
partition does not reach to the bottom of 
the vessel, the two compartments coms 
municate with each other underneath it; 
one is closed at the top, so as to be air. 
tight; but the other is only covered by 
the lid of the vessel, aud may therefore 
be considered as being open to the oute 
ward air. The pipe is soldered air-tight, 
where it passes through the top of the 
chamber, and descends very near to the 
bottom of the vessel, deeper than the 
partition does, so that its mouth is always 
immersed beneath the water. The metal- 
lic part of the blow-pipe, which conveys 
the blast of air to the flame of the lamp, is 
likewise soldered into the top of the chame 
ber ; it holds a bent glass tube, which ter- 
minates in a very‘small and delicate jet, 
and is fitted air tight into the tin or cop- 
per tube. Now, by blowing into the tube 
the air is forced out at the bottom of it, 
and rises in bubbles through the water 
into the upper part of the chamber ; this 
displaces a corresponding quantity of wae 
ter, which passes under the partition into 
the other chamber, elevating the surface 
of the column of water, and depressing the 
other, as shown in the figure; the water 
eudeavouring to return to its original level, 
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causes a constant compressure of the air, 
and forces it through the jet into the flame 
of the lamp. By this means it is not ne- 
cessary to blow constantly with the mouth ; 
for though the air is forced into the re- 
ceiver at intervals, yet the pressure of the 
water will expel it in a constant stream, 
and the operator will not be fatigued by 
the motion of the foot necessary in work. 
ing bellows, nor need even to keep his 
mouth at the pipe constaatly, but merely 
to blow, from time to time, as he finds the 
stream of air to decrease in its power. 

The metal socket which connects the 
glass tube or blow-pipe with the vessel 
js made conical, and the tube, having a 
piece of paper first wrapped round it, is 
bound round with cotton wick yarn ina 
conical form, so as to fit the socket tight, 
and yet permit the tube to be moved ia 
any required direction, to cause the air 
to act properly upon the flame; and the 
curved metal tube is also fixed into the 
upper part of the tube in the same mau- 
ner. Atin frame, which is fixed in front 
of the vessel, and has grooves withinside 
of them to receive a tin plate, which forms 
ascreen, can be adjusted in height so as 
to keep the light of the lamp from the 
operator’s eyes, though he can see the 
work over the top of it: this screen is 
held fast by its foot being placed between 
the lid of the vessel and the top of the 
close chamber. One of two handles 
support the operator’s. arms whilst hold- 
ing a glass tube or other matter in the 
flame ; and there is another like it at the 
opposite side of the vessel: these handles 
are also wrapped round with woollea-list 
or leather, so as to form cushions; and 
the vessel is steadily fixed upon a chair, 
bench, &c. by means of a leather strap 
buckled to the loops on each side of it, aud 
passing under the chair, &c. 

The lamp is made of ua, is of an el- 
liptical, or rather of a, bean or kidney 
thape, one side being carved inwards ; 
across the centre of it stands a metal 
wick-holder, having a loop on one side of 
it, and which is soldered to its botiom. 
Through this loop the wick of cotton 1s 
drawn, and being opened both ways, 
forms a passage in its middle, through 
which the current of air ‘from the jet 
passes, and carries the long-pointed flame 
upon the object to be heated. The lamp 
8 filled with tallow, which, melting by 
the heat, becomes fluid, and burns as well 
“ oil, but with a less offensive smeil, 
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and when cold, being solid, is more con- 
veniently carried than oil. This lamp is 
placed within anether vessel, which sup- 
ports it at a proper height, leaving a 
space between them all round, to receive 
any tallow which may run over the edge 
of the interior vessel or lamp. 

In using this blow-pipe, the following 
observations being attended to, will great- 
ly increase its effect. The long flat cotton 
wick of the lamp will be found-to act bet- 
terthan the uswal round cotton wick; but 
in either case the flame which it raises will 
be considerable. The end of the glass pipe 
must be just entered into the flame, and 
the current of air will throw out a cone 
of flame from the opposite side. If it is 
well managed, this cone will be distinct 
and well detiued, and extend to a consider- 
able length, Care must be taken, that the 
stream of air does not strike against any 
part of the wick, as it would then be dis- 
turbed, and the cone split into several 
parts. (A wire bent at its end is very con- 
venient to smooth the passage through the 
wick.) ‘The jet of air must be delivered 
somewhat above the wick; and as, unless 
the flame was considerable, there would 
not be suflicicnt for the steam of air to act 
upon, for this reason the wick is opened, 
that it may expose the larger surface, and 
produce the greatest flame: the stream of 
air from the pipe should be directed 
through the channel or opening between 
the wick, so as to produce a cone the most 
perfect and brilhant. On examining this 
cone of flame, it appears to be formed of 
two different colours, the part nearest to 
the lamp being of a yellowish white, and 
that beyond of blue or purple colour. 

The subject which isto be heated is held 
in the flame at the termination of the yel- 
lowish-white flame, where it receives the 
greatest heat, and is not discoloured by 
the soot which accompanies the white 
flame. 

Glass tubes are, when applied to this 
flame, quickly rendered pliable, and may 
be beat or drawn out into threads or 
points, and hermetically sealed; or, by, 
blowing into the other end of the tube, 
it may be expanded into a small globe, so 
as to form various small articles at the 
pleasure of the operator. 

in cheinsiry, mineralogy, and the arts, 
the biow-pipe is an extremely useful in- 
strument, being capable of throwing such 
a powerful heat on a small object, as 
would be diilicult to obtain on a larger 
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quantity of the same substance, in the 
most powerful furnaces ; and with this ad- 
vantage, that the process is always under 
the inspection of the operator ; whereas 
he can only conjecture what passes in the 
centre of a furnace. 

In using the blow-pipe for experiment, a 
piece of charcoal is generally used to sup- 
port the subject, and held in the flame of 
the lamp ; the charcoal should be of a close 
compact grain, and properly burnt ; for if 
it istoo little carbonised it will flame like a 
piece of wood, and obscure the object ; 
and if it is too much burnt, it is so quick- 
ly consumed and burnt to ashes, that the 
object is ia danger of being lost in it; the 
charcoal greatly increases the heat by re- 
verberating the flame, and by heating the 
object at the opposite side ; itself being 
converted into fuel, and excited by the 
blast, and thus creates an atmosphere of 
flame and heated air around it, which pre- 
vents the heat being carried off so fast, or 
the object being so much cooled, as if it 
should for an instant be moved out of the 
cone of the flame, from the unsteadiness 
of the hand, or from accidental currents 
of air, which would disturb the flame, 
and cause such a wavering in the point of 
the cone as to divert it in some measure 
from the object. In order to prevent more 
tallow thaw is necessary from being con- 
sumed, to produce the intended effect, it 
is couvenient to have several lamps, with 
wicks of different thickmesses, viz. one to 
hold two flat cottons, (such as are used 
for the Liverpool lamps,) of about one 
inch and a quarter broad, another to hold 
four, and a third to hold six, or as much 
common wick yarn as is equal to those 
wicks in bulk; glass jets should also be 
provided of different sized apertures, to 
suit the greater or lesser sized wicks aud 
flames, and deliver streams of air upon 
them proportionately, and their jets should 
point upwards in a small degree: hogs- 
lard is also equal, or perhaps superior to 
tallow tor the lamp. 

sails 
On a new Method of planting Asparagus. By 

Mr. James Smyth, Gardener to the Earl of 

Kintore, at Keith-Hall, Aberdeenshire. 

BF rom the Transactions of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society.] 

In April, 1807, I sowed some drills of as- 

paragus seeds, which succeeded very well. 

{ had intended to let the plants stand two 

years in the seed-rows; but in the third 


[ Oct. 


week in June, 1808, in preparing a piece 
of ground for a late crop of peas, it o¢. 
curred, (owing to my having been ofteg 
unsuccessful in the planting of asparagus ig 
spring,) to try a dril! of it at this uncom. 
mon season. At one side of this piece of 
ground, therefore, I prepared a smal! 
stripe, with plenty of rotten dung, which 
was dug in to the depth of eighteen inches, 
and carefully mixed to the surface, Inq 
drill, four or five inches deep, I planted 
my asparagus, at that time twelve or fif. 
teen inches high, at three inches apart; 
keeping the tops perfectly upright, and 
breaking or hurtiag the roots as little as 
possible. ‘They were covered in with the 
spade, gently trod with the foot, and a 
good watering finished the operation. 

Although no particular care was taken 
to keep the earth about the roots of the 
plants at the time of taking them up, [ 
hardly perceived them to flag, or sit up in 
their growth a single day. Iam certain 
that none of them died; and they surpass 
ed, in the course of the summer, the plants 
that were left in the seed-rows. 

The following winter I put the whole 
piece of ground in preparation for the re- 
mainder of the seedlings, and about the 
end of March I planted them in drills four 
feet asunder, and three inches in the drill; 
but although due attention was paid to 
them in every respect, not one-half of them 
came forward ; while those that were plant. 
ed the preceding June were making such 
progress that I could have cut some of theat 
for use. . 

The piece of ground consists of a thin 
gravelly soil, with a large proportion of 
peat-moss in it, (perhaps two-thirds,) hay- 
iug been the foundation of an old peate 
stack. 

Note by Mr. Nicol, Secretary to the Scciety. 

I can vouch for the correctness of this 
communication, having seen the asparagué 
in question. I wrote Mr. Smyth in Dee 
cember last, requesting a statement of the 
matter, in the shape of a communication 
to the Society. W.N. 

Leith-W alk, 2nd March, 1810. 

a 
On Gooseberry Caterpillars, and Maggots that 
infest Oniens. By Mr. John Macmuriay, 

Nurseryman. 


[From the Transactions of the Caledoniai 
Horticultural Society-] , 
Observing that the Caledunian Hort 
cultural Society has requested informiatioe 
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respecting ‘* the best method of prevont- 
vor destroyig the caterpillar oa goose- 
berries,” | beg leave to submit some ob- 
ervations on the former of these subjects ; 
for prevention is certainly better than 
cure. | may premise, that my observa. 
nuns are fouaded on actual experience. 

| shall first mention a preventive of a 
very simple kind, but which I have found 
eilicacious. 

In autumn, let a quantity of cow-urine be 
provided ; and let a little be poured around 
the stem of each bush, as much as sutlices 
merely to moisten the ground. ‘This sim- 
ple expedient has succeeded to admira- 
tion; and its prophylactic virtues have 
seemed to extend to two successive years. 
The bushes which were treated in this 
manner remained free of caterpillars; while 
those that were neglected, or intent:onale 
ly passedover, in the same compartments, 
were totally destroyed by the depredations 
of the inseets. 

I have next to state another mode of 
prevention, equally simple, and equaily 
efficacious; but the salutary effects of which 
extend only to the season immediately fol- 
lowing the application. 

Collect as much drift sea-weed from the 
beach, when opportunity ocenrs, as will 
cover the gooseberry compartment tu the 
depth of four or five inches, Lay it on in 
autumn. Let this covering remain un- 
touched during the winter and early spring 
months. As the season advances dig tt in, 
This plan has answered my must sauguine 
expectations: no caterpillars ever infesting 
the compartments treated with sea-weed. 

The rationale of the operation of these 
substances, when applied to the soil around 
he roots of gouseberry-bushes, | leave to 
speculative inquirers. 

| am rather uncertain as to the particu- 
lar species of caterpillar which commits the 
greatest ravaves on the gooseberry-bush, 
[wo species very generally occur ; the 
Linnean names of the moths prodnced 
from which, are, Phalena Wavaria, and 
Ph. Grosulariata, My own experience 
would lead me to conclude, that the first 
of these species is the the most common 
aad the most destructive. 

Though it would appear, from the ob- 
servations of naturalists, that not a few 
lepid )plerous insects pass the chilly months 
ot winteria the pupa state ; yet an equal 
wamber he concealed in the egg, which 
has been carefully deposited by the pa- 
rent imsect, where the genial influence of 
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the sun will early call the caterpillar inte 
action. A number of caterpillars, how- 
ever, also retire into the earth, and remain 
there, in the pupa state, until the return 
of spring excites to new changes and exer- 
tions. 

What has now been stated seems to rene 
der it probable, that the beneficial effects 
derved from covering the gooseberry com. 
partment with sea-weed, may depend on 
the strong eflluvia arising from the putree 
factive fermentation of the sea-weed, prov- 
ing destructive to the ova of the moth 
which may remain imbedded in any cre- 
vices of the bark near the root; or on the 
saline properties of that substance sinking 
into the earth, and bindering the fertility 
of the ova deposited there. 

I observe, that information ts also wante 
ed concerning the ALupgot in Onions. ‘This 
animal may, in my opinion, be considered 
as a non-descript, and peculiar to the 
onion and shallot. ‘The Allium Cepa, or 
onion, 18 4 native of Spain. It is natural 
to expect, that the soil and climate of this 
country should not be very congenial to 
this plant; and it follows, that the value 
and quality of our crops of omens must 
alWays, ina great measure, depend on fae 
vourable seasons, and the selection of a 
suitable sor. 

If the season be dry and parching, and 
the soil of itself incapable of supplying 
the fibres with a proper and equal degree 
of nourishment, the plant becomes lan- 
guid, assumes a sickly hue, and generally 
dies, 

When, on the other hand, the season 
is very rainy, I am inclined to believe 
that the fibres get clogged with moisture, 
and the vegetable not being able to absorb 
it, it centres about the bulb ; mouldiness 
succeeds to damp, and produces an ulcer- 
ation which works its way to the inner 
core, ‘This, of course, effectually destroys 
the onion. 

{ have always remarked, that whenever 
the enion becomes diseased it 18 liable to 
the attack of the maggot. 

IT could never detect this maggot in the 
soil: it is, therefore, highly ptobable, that 
the egys are deposited in the root, and 
may be hatched in greatest numbers whea 
the plant is inasickly sate. I donot think 
that the maggot ever passes from one 
onion to another. And any remedy suffi- 
ciently powerful to cestroy the insect must 
inevitably destroy the onion iiself. 

In these circuinstances the horticulturist 
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perhaps does all that is in his power, if he 
be duly careful to select for his crop of 
onions these soils and situations that are 
most likely to resist the various common 
incidents of season, peculiar to this very 
variable climate, aud containing such eli- 
gible food, and in such proportions, as 
this bulbous esculent requires. 

The maggot which attacks the carrot, I 
may remark, is certainly to be found in 
the soil, and visibly enters from without. 

I conclude, for the present, with ob- 
serving that worms and insects in gencral 
are driven from their retreats under ground 
by pouring bitter or acrid water upon it ; 
such as water in which green walnuts 
have been steeped, or a ley made from 
potashes. 


———e——— 
On destroying the Caterpillars infesting Fruit 
Trees. By Mr. Edward Sang, Nursery- 
Midi. 


[From the Transactions of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. ] 

For the iirst seven years after the plant- 
ing of my fruit trees on Loanwells gar- 
den-wails, they made a most promising 
progress. But after this period they be- 
came by degrees overrun with caterpillars, 
chiefly, | believe, of phalena asperana, which 
regularly made their appearance at the time 
of leafing. 

The leaves were rolled up, and cement- 
ed with a glutinous substauce ; the caters 
pillar was !odged in the heart of the leaf, 
rolled vp in a kind of imperfect cobweb, 
something like spider’s work ; and in this 
manner committed wonderful depreda- 
tions. 

Many of the buds never expanded, es- 
pecially the fruit-buds, which having pro- 
duced the foot-stalk of the young apple, 
the corolla never opened : it held the lar- 
va within it, which generally ate a hole 
down through the heart of the expected 
fruit, and so completed its destruction. 

Year after year, even so late asthe first 
er second week of June, many of my wall 
trees exhibited an appearance more like 
January than midsummer. After the de- 
predations of the caterpillars were over, 
and when these had entered the chrysalis 
state, the trees made vigorous efforts to 
supply what had been destroyed, and ge- 
nerally produced a great profusion of 
breast-wood. The circumstance arose in 
some measure froin the moths, as they came 
eut, choosing in preference to deposite 


their eggs in the flower-buds. 

In spring, 1805, | had recourse to fresh 
water, which | threw upon the trees with 
as much violence as a hand force-pump 
was capable of ; but from the worm betug 
rolled up in the blossoms it was defended 
from moisture, which otherwise seems 
destructive to it, I did little or no good by 
this application. 

In sprieg, 1806, I attempted their de 
struction by svot. After having wetred 
the trees, by means of a force-pump, I ap. 
plied the soot with a bellows, containing it 
in + hopper attached to the pipe, with pro. 
per holes in the upper pert. By this in. 
strument I had the soot properly applied; 
and ! flattered myself that I now had hit 
upon the means of destroying the cater. 
pillar completely ; but 1 found myself a 
gain disappointed. 

After a great deal of trouble, and much 
expense, my trees still were a sickly ap 
pearance, excepting that the breast-wood 
was always abundant. I now found my 
difficulties increased, my trees rendered 
unfruitful, and yet producing a profusion 
of fore-right shoots. 

[had formerly experienced the good ef. 
fects of cutting the roots of fruit-trees, 
which were too luxuriant in their growth, 
and had one of the trees laid open for this 
operation in the season 1807-8. The roots 
were large, but with few fibres: | found 
it necessary to shorten them, not only to 
stop the rambling grewth complained of 
above, but to furnish the tree with proper 
feeders, in order*to render it fruitful, in 
case of getting the better of the caterpillar, 
In this operation | observed, upon exami 
nation, that the soil was deficient of a 
proper quantity of animal substance. I 
consegucntly set about making up this 
deficiency. 

In 1807 and 1808 fodder was very 
scarce, and many old horses killed, I a 
vailed myself of this circumstance, and 
collected all the dead horses I could pro- 
cure in the neighbourheod, and | soon 
found myself master of above tweuty Caf 
cases. [ had the trees on my East and 
South aspects, treated as follows: A Cit 
cular trench was made, about three feet 
distant from the trunk, and so deep as to 
cat every root through : into this trench 
was put half a horse at least, divided inte 
proper pieces, and covered up. ‘The fo 
lowing spring, however, the caterpillas 
were notin the least diminished. 

In spring, 1809, I resorted to tobace 
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liquor, and [ found every worm which it 

could get at with the force-pump destroyed; 

but they are so well protected from any li- 

quid, that but little was done in this way 

towards their destruction." 

Owing to the severe treatment above 
described, and the depredations of the 
caterpillars, no fruit was produced : my 
trees, however, louked quite green and 
healthy. 

In Augnst and September I found the 
moths very numerous, flying about my 
trees; | was certain that they must de- 
posite their eggs at this season, because at 
so other do they exist. Certain also of 
their being deposited upon or in the fruit 
and wood buds, I theught, if a proper 
liquor could be procured, sufficiently pun- 
gent and deleterious to kill them, and not to 
injure the trees, | might vet havea crop of 
fruit. Cheered with the hope of having 
areward, for seventeen years application, 
I set about. this last operation with alac- 
rity. 

In the beginning of January last, 1810, 
1 took five pounds of flowers of sulphur, 
three pounds of soft soap, one pound of 
potash, four pints of very strong tobacco- 
liquor, (the expense of all which is but 
triling,) and made up the mixture to ten 
pints, with fresh water: I put the mix- 
ture on the fire in a pot, and, when as inti- 
mately mixed as possible, I applied it in a 
luke-warm state, with a‘ small painter’s 
brush, so as not to miss a single bud; 
and potful after potful was mixed up, till 
Thad washed thirty-four full-grown wall 
trees, apple, pear, and cherry. Several 
trees, which had been dressed with horse 
fiech as above, were left unbrushed, that 
they night be compared with those which 
had been washed. 

This application has at last proved suc- 
cessful: and now, on the first of June, I 
must say, that no money that I ever laid out 
yielded me so much pleasure, nor gave me 
tuch @ prospect of profit. My trees, which 
had for many years exhibited an appears 
ance of barrenness, are now full of most 
healthy well spread flowers, the stamina 
with fine authera uponthem, quite bold; 
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* The result of the experiments with 
the tobacco-liquor was communicated to 
Mr. Walter Nicol, in a letter dated the 
*%h November, 1809, which has been 
suee published Ly hin in bis “ Garden Di- 
fectory, aud Gurdeuner’s Calendar.” 
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not a single apple-tree on the whole wall 
so washed being barren, and the cherries 
and pears set quite thick. 

[ have had visits froma number of proe 
fessional men this Spring, who have ex- 
pressed their admiration of the trees se 
treated. [tis proper to add, that those 
which were left unwashed are nearly as u- 
sual, full of caterpillars, which I fear 
will resist my utmost efforts to reduce 
them at this season. I have applied tobac- 
co-liquor in its strongest state: it has had 
a good effect, but still the power that 
they have to resist every liquid remains 
as an insuperable bar to their eutire des- 
truction, unless it be applied with a 
brush. 

[ used twenty-five pounds of sulphur, 
and a corresponding quantity of the other 
ingredients for thirty-four trees. The 
soap and tobacco-liquor gave a tenacity 
to the mixture so as to hold the particles 
of sulphur apart, while the potash peue- 
trates deep ito the buds and bark, and de- 
streys the eggs which produce the worm, 
and cousequeutly destroys the glutinous 
matcer which prevents the leaves and 
flowers from expanding. 

I attribute the present healthy appear- 
ance of my trees entirely te the above ap- 
plication, The cutting of the roots has 
thrown them into a profusion of tlowers, 
while the wash has destroyed the destroys 
ers of my fruit and tress, I am, theres 
fore, fuily satisfied of the excellence of 
this wash ; aud must say, that I never 
saw any thing applied to fruit trees near- 
ly so effectual for destroying this kiad of 
caterpillars, 

Another good effect of the wash may 
be stated. Six of the apple crees mientioue 
ed have been for the last eleven years 
much injured by mildew ; but at this time 
there is hardly aa infected leaf to be 
seen 
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On the Culture of Onions, and particularly on 
the Advantag-s to be devived by transplante 
ing them from Need-bed into regular Rows, 
at a proper Distance from each other. By 
Mr. ames Macdorald, Gardener to his Gr. oe 
the Duke of Buccleuch aad 
Dalhaith. 

(From the Transactions of the Caiedonian 

Horticultural Society.) 
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The onion, a well-kyown root, is in 
this country in comoion we among pers 
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sons of almost every description ; and, on 
that account, everv improvement upon the 
culture of it miay be considered as a mate 
ter of some consequence. From this con- 
sideration, [think it may uot be improe- 
per to communicate it to the Horticule 
tural Society some observations on this 
subject. The method whichl am to re- 
commend is not merely speculative ; for 
have employed it with manifest advantage 
during four successive years; and have 
found, from experience, that it not only 
produces excellent onions, but effectually 
prevents any destruction of the root, ei- 
ther by worms or by rot. 

As the yround which | cultivate iff the 
way of gardenis a light thin soil, it is not 
so favourable for the production of omons 
as many other soils, ‘Ihis led me to make 
many different experiments; and I am 
happy to say, that l found the following 
method farexceed my moot sanguine ex- 
pectations, 

fu the end of February, 1808, I sowed 
my general crops of onions; aud in each 
break I left one bed unsown. I pointed 
over the empty beds, and then drew in 
each bed, which was four feet and a half 
in breadth, six swall drills. I then thinned 
out my young onion plants, and having 
prepared puddle, consisting of one part of 
soot and three parts of earth, mixed with 
a sufficient quantity of water, I took the 
young plants and dipt the whole of the 
roots in this puddle. I then transplanted 
them into the drills, at the distance of four 
or five inches from each other, A moist 
day is preferable for this work ; and when 
that is the case the vegetation scems to be 
in no degree retarded by their being mov- 
ed. Nothing ftarthcr“is atierwards want- 
ed but to keep the beds free from weeds, 
by hoeing with a small hoe between the 
rows as soon as wecds appear. 

Proper hoeing secms to promote the 
growth of the onions; and by the end of 
Angust or September, those treated in this 
manner will far exceed those whichare not 
transplanted both in quality and in size. 
lalso found them entircly free both from 
worm and from rot, while those which were 
left in the seed-bed were a good deal in- 
fested in both these ways. 

In the end of January 1809 I again sow- 
ed my onion crops, making a still greater 
reserve of ground by interlining the beds, 
sowing Cne, an 1 leaving another unsown, 

In April | potwied over the empty beds, 
and transplanted the onions in the same 
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manner as formerly mentioned. This trig) 
was attended with equal success, ‘The 
crops of transplanted onions far exceed. 
ed the others beth in quality and size, 

In the beginning of March 1810, fg. 
gain sowed my onion crops, leaving a still 
greater reserve of ground for transplant. 
ing, nearly a quarter of an acre. ‘This trial 
was attended with equal success as the twy 
former ones. In the transplanted onions 
there was not the least appearance of 
worm or rot ; and they swelled at least one. 
halt larger than those which were not 
transplanted. Indeed, they were equal in 
size to the best Spanish onions; heavier 
for their bulk, and firmer. ‘They had also 
a more pungent taste than is in general ob. 
served in Spanish onions, 

‘Lhe seeds employed were those most 
commonly used about Edinburgh ; chiefly 
the Strasburgh and Reading onion. All 
the kinds employed succeeded equally 
well when transplanted. 

After these repeated trials, I have no 
doubt that the cultivation of onions by 
transplanting is an important improve 
ment. and will be beneficial to the com. 
munity. It will, | am convinced, be at. 
tended with less expense, and more profit, 
than the ordinary mode of culiure. The 
transplanting may be performed by boys 
or girls, who will doas much of this work 
as any mancan do in the same time, and 
at much lower wages, This method has 
the advantage of being cleared of weeds 
by hveing in place of bhand-weeding, 
which is in every respect much more be. 
neficial to the growth of the plants, Bee 
sides this, a few beds of thick-sown on- 
ions may furnish plants for as many a 
cres. The groundto be planted may be 
under Winter or Spring crops, and it 
will be cufficieat to clear it of these by 
the end of April or the beginning of 
May, when the transplanting is to take 
place. ‘Those growing in the seed-beds 
will in the mean time afford the neces 
sary supply either for the family or mat 
ket. 

The advantages of this mode of culti- 
Vating onions, like many other thingsin 
gardening, requires only practice and per 
severance to afford conviction to every 
one. And I am happy to say, that many, 
practical and amateur gardeners, who have 
seen the crops in Dalkeith Park, are fully 
convinced of these advantages ; and I take 
this opportunity to present to the Cale 
donian Horticultural Suciety a few of 
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Note—The onions alluded to in the pre- 
ceding paper, sent by Mr. \iacdonald, 
were much admired by al the meinbers 
who were present at the meeting. 

The Committee for Prizes unanimously 
yoted to Mr. Macdonaid an exira medal for 
this communication; and it was thought 
advisable that it should be printed in the 
first number of the Memoirs, that every 
gardener may have it in bis power to try 
the mode of cultivation which he has re- 
commended during the ensuing season. 
It will give much satisfaction to the Soci- 
ety if those who make trials will commu- 
nicate the result to Mr. Neill, Secretary. 


——— me 


Method practised in Germany of bleaching Vire 
rin War. 

(From the Anuales des Arts et Manufac- 
tures.) 

Ia Germany they bleach virgin wax ra- 
ther by simple exposure to the air than by 
chemical means. ‘This method indeed is 
longer, but also the most economical. 

In following this process, they begin by 
melting the yellow wax in water, and 
when melted it 1s left to deposite for a 
longer or shorter time, ‘he water and 
the dregs precipitate slowly «to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, afterwards the wax is 
wound round a cylinder, which is turned 
inthe water. By this means it ts divided 
into very thin flakes, of from three to 
four inches long. They also use for divid- 
ing the wax large shears, which are put in 
motion by the simple mechanism of a wa- 
ter-wheel. 

When the wax is thus divided it is put 
upon vast frames, furmshed with linen 
cloth, and left exposed to the immediate 
action of the air and light. ‘These two a- 
gents combined, gradually tike out the 
colouring substance, and with the greater 
facility from its being reduced inty thin 
flakes, In this manner, at about the end 
of three months, the wax is rendered 
completely white. 

When the heat of the sun is too strong, 
the wax will become tough, and willunite, 
anless care be taken to turn it two or 
three times a day, and to moisten at when 
thewater is judged to be entirely evapo- 
rated. But itis always observed that when 
the sun has been ardeut enough to melt 
the wax, it i» no longer capable of ac- 
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quiring the degree of whiteness of which it 
was previously susceptible. But as a great 
guantitrwf water, which will be spread 
over its surface, must necessarily injure it, 
sheds are disposed at the sides of the places 
where it is spread, Lastly, in order to 
inclose the wax with facility, grooves are 
made in the traines which are in the open 
air, and by which the platforms contain. 
ing the wax are expeditiously drawn out. 

Wien the wax lias lest its yellow col- 
our it js collected inorder to be re-melt- 
ed; the tinest and driest paris keep at 
the top, the thick part precipitates in the 
tub, and settles between the water and 
the good wax. This separation occasions 
a waste in the wax of about one per 
cent. 

This operation terminated, the wax is 
again formed into thin flakes, and exposed, 
as before, to the power of the sun, where 
it is left until it is judged to be complete- 
ly bleached; it is then formed into lumps, 
which are once more exposed to the sun, 
in order to vive the wax its highest lus- 
tre. Whenonce the wax has acquired the 
utmost degree of whiteness of which it is 
suscepubie, if it ts left any longer expos- 
ed to the light of the air, its brilliancy 
tar from being augmented, will, on the 
comrary, be considerably diminished, 

In following the second method, they 
begin by melting the yellow wax, and 
when itis melted they pour into it a s0- 
lution of lime in oxygenated muriatic acid, 
Care must be taken that the solution be 
neuter; thatis, that it have not an exe 
cess of acid; for if the muriatic acid pre- 
dominate it will render the wax lumpy. 
After the solution is poured in, the mixture 
must be strongly cgitated until the wax 
becomes compleiely white. By this pro- 
cess the acid seizes On the colourmg sub- 
stauce, and speedily destroysit, but less 
perfectly than by the simultaneous action 
of the light and che air. 

‘This last process has the advantage o- 
ver the first, of being more expeditious, 
of pot requiring spacious premises, aud of 
being practicable at all seasons; but it has 
also ihe disadvantage of being less econve 
mical, and of uever producing such a bril- 
liant wie. 

ae 
Vemoir on the Employment of Oxygen Gas 

in various Vases of Suffocation. By M. d«- 

mentini. 

(fromthe Annales de Chimie.) 


The object of the work which | aow 
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offer, is to propose a quick and efficacious 
remedy for recuvering drowned persons, 
and for various cases of suffocation in ge- 
neral, Suffocation is the state in which 
life is suspended, so as to destroy all pow- 
er of sense of motion ; but which we may 
reasonably expect to see restored. 

This state may be expressed by com- 
parison with the motion of a pendulum, 
which ceases only from its oscillations be- 
ing mechanically suspended, while none 
of the pieces which compose the machine 
are at all injured. Now, when there is 
only a want of sense and motion, caused 
by an absolute suspension of the same 
faculty, we may hope for the return of 
life by giving to it such an action that <r 
may resume its natural state, as the pen- 
dulum resumes its functions, when a mech- 
anicai impulse has restored its oscillation. 

But the animal condition is such, that 
the suspension of lite speedily becomes 
dangerous, andapparent death soon changes 
toreality, on account of the facility with 
which the humours ina little time are al- 
tered. 

Now, suffocation may be produced by 
causes which act either upon the general 
system, or directly upon the organ of rese 
piration ; but I here mean to speak only 
of those cases which, deriving their origin 
from any given cause, have immediately 
occasioned such a derangement of the 
functions of the lungs as to produce ap- 
pareut death, 

Having lately directed my attention to 
the contrivance called fumigatory boxes, 
it oceurred to me, that inflauen being 
generally regarded as the most powerful 
method of restoring life, oxygen gas might 
be employed instead of atmospheric air, 
Tafterwards became acquainted with Dr. 
Goodwin's work, published in London in 
1788, and I found that this author had 
tried oxygen gas, administered by infla- 
tion, to animals drowned on purpose, 
and that he had ascertained its eflicacy. 1 
repeated his experiments, in which I suc- 
ceeded, and which confirmed the confi- 
dence that I felt in this method. 

But the case of an anima! drowned on 
purpose, and saved by the inflation of 
oxygen gas that had been previously pre- 
pared, is very different trom that of a 
man in the same state, whom we wish to 
restore by this means. In the first case, 
every thing is arranged for the experi« 
ment, and the oxygen gas is prepared be- 
tore hand; but when it is required to afe 
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ford speedy assistance to a4 person just 
taken out of the water, too much expe. 
dition cannot be used in extracting the 
gas, and in administering it. To aceon, 
plish this, which hag not yet been attained 
a simple method is necessary, by which 
the oxygen gas can he immediately gh. 
tained, and by which it can be instantay,. 
eously introduced into the lungs while yer 
warm, The object of this memoir is to 
make public the method which TF have in. 
vented. 

In order to succeed in this undertakipg, 
l availed myself of the lights of modérg 
chemistry, and of Berthojlet’s important 
discovery, that is to say, the supersoxyetns 
ated muriate Of potash, which, among: its 
wenderful properties, has that of con 
taining nearly oue-third of its weight of 
oxygen, which, on being exposed to a 
moderate heat, is reduced to the state of 
gas, and it is on this remarkable property 
that my method is founded. 

If inflation, therefore, be the principal 
resource in certain cases of suffocation, 
if for this purpose the employment of 
oxygen gas be preferable to the atmos 
pheric air, and if the machine that I pro. 
pose be capable of developing the oxy- 
gen gasin a very short time, and of in 
troducing it immediately imto the lungs, 
I shall not have employed my humble ta 
lents without use in the cause of sutfcring 
humanity. 

A part of a column of wood is bal- 
lasted with lead, upon which is screwed 
a brass retort; to the foot of the cos 
lumn is attached a spirit-lamp, the flame 
of which surrounds the belly of the re 
tort; to the same column is applied a 
flexible leather pipe, which, at the other 
extremity, unites with the beliows. ‘These 
bellows termiaate with a portion of a 
tube of elastic gum, which is furnished 
with a brass plate, that may be adapted 
to the human mouth, The bellows are 
provided with a valve. The operation of 
inflating the gas is effected as follows 
The column is placed upon a small table, 
where the suffocated person lies in a ho- 
rizontal position; the superexygenated mur 
iate of potash is introduced into the retort, 
which is then screwed to tie coiumnM, 
The lamp is lighted, and the bellows are 
applied to the mouth, while an assistant 
holds the nostrils with his fingers. ‘The 
oxygen gas begins to be developed ; 
as in the interior of the cylinder che apet 
ture of the retort communicates with 
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the tube, this gas, having ne other 
gent, is carried into the bellows, which 
are kept Open on purpose. 

When it is supposed that the bellows are 
fyll, or neatiy so, they are closed ; and it 
being impossible for the gas to return, the 
yalve being shut, it is compelled to enter 
the mouth and longs of the patient. This 
process, Which is several times repeated, 
without neglecting other known remedies, 
forms the essential part of the very simple 
method which I propose. 

| have had the satisfaction of saving 
with this apparatus a man drowned on 
the sea coast, who in a very little time 
was restored to life, 


_— 
Improvement in the management of the Dairy. 


Sir John Sinclair, in his “ Account of 
the systems of husbandry adopted in the 
more improved districts of Scotland,” re- 
lates that the most important improvement 
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that has recently taken place in regard tq 
the management of the dairy, is the ine 
vention of cast iron milk dishes, by Mr. 
Braid of the Shots iron works, near Whit- 
burn in West Lothian. ‘These dishes are 
made of cast iron softened by annealing 
in charcoal, turned smooth anside, thea 
laid over with a cover of tin, to prevent 
the iron coming in contact with the milk, 
the rust of which might injure it. The 
outside of the dish is painted over to pre+ 
vent rust also, The advantages of these 
dishes are that they preserve that proper 
degree of coolness which 19 necessary to 
cause the milk to throw up the cream, 
that they are easily kept clean by a lettle 
chalk on a woollen rag, and that they may 
be re-tinned at a smal! expence. But it ig 
proper to remark here that these iron 
dishes, so greatly recommended by the 
president of the board of agriculture, are 
compared only with wooden dishes, and 
not with the earthen-ware pans, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

TEMOIRS of Sir Robert Naunton, 
M Knight, Author of Fragmenta Re- 
ealia; with some of his Posthumous 
Works never before printed, 15s, 

DRAMA. 

Three Dramas; viz. the Ball Ticket ; 
the Mysterrous Packet; and the Heiress, 
vs. 

Madison Agonistes; or the Agonies of 
Mother Goose ; a Fragment of a political 
Drama, as acting, or to be acted, on the 
American Stage, 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Systematic Education, or Elementary 
Instruction in the various Departments of 
Literature and Science; with practical 
Roles for studying each Branch of useful 
Knowledge; by the Rey. W. Shepherd, 
the Rev. Laut Carpenter, L.L.D. and the 
Rev. J. Joyce, 4 

GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A brief Survey of the Holy Island, the 
Farn Islands, and the adjacent Coast of 
Northumberland, with a descriptive Ac- 
count of their Antiquities, illustrated with 
Plates; by John Greig. 


The History of Essex from the earliest 
Period to the present Time; with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the most remarkable 
and distinguished Natives; by Elizabeth 
Ogberne, Part 1, 15s. 

Britannia Depicta, Part IV, £3 15s, 
Proots, £6 6s. on India Paper, 2.8 8s, 

HISTORY. 


An historical View of the State of Proe 
testant Dissenters in England, and the 
Progress of free Inquiry and Religious 
Liberty, from the Revolution to the Ace 
cession of Queen Anne; by Joshua Toul- 
min, D.D. 12s. 

A genealogical History of the English 
Sovereigns, from William I. to George ILL 
inclusive, accompanied with a brief States 
ment of the principal Events in each 
Reign ; biographical Notices of all the 
noble Families connected with the Royal 
Houses, and illustrated by genealogical 
Tables; by William Toplin. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Teacher's Assistant; or Arithme- 
tician’s Guide; by R, S. M. Thompsom, 
4s. 6d. 
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Exercises in simple Fquations, by R. 

8. M. Thompson, Is. 6d. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A System of operative Surgery, found- 
ed on the Basis of Anatomy ; by Charles 
Bell, F.R.SE. &e, The second Edition 
materially improved. 

A practical Treatise on Porrigzo, or 
scalled Head, and on Impetigo, the hu- 
mid or running Tetter ; with coloured 


Engravings; by the late Robert Willan, 


M.D. 1 2s. 

A practical Treatise on the Virtues of 
the Gratiola Officinalis ; or Hedge Hyssop, 
as a Remedy for Consumption otf the 
Lungs, Asthma, or Constitutional Cough, 
with Directions for its Use, and Advice 
on the Subjects of Diet, Ciothing, Air, 
&c. in those Diseases; by Richard Reece, 
MD. 2s, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Omnium Gotturum; or the Bath, Bris- 
tol, and Cheltenham Literary Repository ; 
by Us-two!! No.1, Is. 

“An Essay on Immortality ; by John 
Fearn, esq. 95. Boards. 

A Proposal for improving the system of 
Friendly Societies, or of Poor Assurance 
Offices: by Jerome Count de Salis, F.R.S, 
2s. Gd. 

Paris, in 1802 and in 1814; by the 
Rev. Wm. Shepherd, in One Vol. 8vo. 
7s.6d. Boards. 

A Treatise on the Coal Trade, and its 
Abuses, with Hints for Amelioration; an 
Historical Account of the commencement 
and progress of Coal Mining, &c. &c. 
by R. Edrington, 9s. 

“The Doctrine of Chances; or the Theo- 
ry ot Gaming made Easy to all Persons 
acguainied with common Arithmetic, so 
as toenable tiem tocaiculate the prova- 
bilities otf Eveats in Lotteries, Cards, Horse 
Racing, Dice, &c. kc. wih Tables on 
Chaace, never before published; which 
from, mere inspection, will solve a great 
variety of interesting Questions, with a 
beautiful vignette engraving by Mitan; 
by William Rouse, 16s. Boards. 

The Picture of Nature, or a General 
Survey of the Principal Objects of the 
Creation, which preseat themselves to 
the Observation ot Man, calculated to 
convey Aliscellaneous astruction to Young 
Persons, and to direct their attention to 
the great First Cause, by William Jillard 
Hort, 5s. 


Letters of Lord Nelson to Lady Hamil- 


ton, 4.1 Is. 
The Littleness of a Great Lady; or, 


Candid Remarks on the public appeals 
and infamous insinuations of Lady Hamil. 
ton, respecting the Letters of Lord Nel. 
son, &c. with Curious Anecdotes of her 
Ladyship’s Conduct and Character. 

Letterstrom Aibionto a Friead on the 
Conunent, writtea in the Years 1810, 
181], 1812, and 1815, 12s. Boards. 

A Visit to Paris in June, 1814; by 
Henry Wansey, bsq. F.A’S. 5s, 

Rules of Lite, with Reflections on the 
Manners and Dispositions of Mankind, 
Ss. 

Observations on Objects interesting to 
the Highlands of Scotiand, 9s, 

NOVELS, J ALES AND ROMANCES, 

The Bachelor's Journal, Inscribed to the 
Girls of England ; by the Author of the 
Enghshwoman, Englishman, &c. 2 Vols, 

Paired—not Matched, or Matrimony ia 
the Iyth Century, hy Mrs. Ross. 

Discipline ; by the Author of Self-con 
troul. 

The Recluse of Norway; by Anna Ma- 
ria Porter, 4 Vols. £.1 4s. 

A Father as be should be; or Obedi- 
ence ; by Mr. Hofland,4 Vols. . 

Recerds of a Noble Family; by Jane 
Harvey, 18s. Boards. 

The Secret Avengers; or, the Rock of 
Glotzden, by Ann of Swansea, 24s. 

London Tales, or Reflective Portraits; 
2 Vols. 10s. 

The Old School, luterspersed with Criti» 
cism and Reflections on Present Manners 
and Examples, 2 Vols. 12s. 

The Acceptance, as a Sequel to Mrs, 
West’s Retusal, 2 Vols. 15s. 

Mornron; by Margret Cullen, 18s, 

POETRY. 

Azora; a Metrical Romance, in four 
Cantos ; by Michael Head, esq. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Oxiord Sausage ; or Select Poetie 
cal Pieces, written by the most Celebrat- 
ed Wits of the University of Oxford; a 
bnew and improved Edition adorned with 
Cuts, Demy 8vo. 9s. Imperial 15s. Boards, 

The Modern Dunciad; a Satire, with 
Notes biographical and critical, and an 
illustrative frontispiece, 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

Letter to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, occasioned by the Depar- 
ture of Princess of the Wales from Eng- 
land, Is. 

SERMONS. 

The Progress of intellectual, moral, and 
religious Improvement, during the pre 
sent Reign, represented in a Discourse dtr 
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jivered before the Unitarian Society, at 
Esex-street Chapel, in Commemoration 
of the Repeal of the Penal Laws against 
the Impugners of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. to which is annexed au .Appen- 
dix, containing a summary Review of a 
Publication of the Lord Bishop of St. 
David’s, entitled * A brief Memorial on 
the Repeal of the 9th and 10th William 
1." &c.; by Thomas Belsham, Minister 
of the Chapel, 3s. 

Short Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer, 
chiefly Designed for the Use of Country 
Villages; by Isaac Mann, 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Prophecies announcing the Birth of the 
Prince of Peace, extracted from the 
Works of Joanna Southcott; to which 
are added afew Remarks thereon by her- 
self, 10d. 

Evidence and Authority of the Christian 
Revelation; by the Rev. T. Chaln ers, 
7s, 6d. 

Remarks on the Theatre and Fire at 
Richmond, in part occasioned by that aw- 
ful catastrophe; shewing that Theatrical 
Amusements are incompatible with the 
profession and duties of Christianity, Sd. 

TRAVELS. 

Relation Historique du Voyage aux Re- 
gions Equinoxiales du Noveau Continent, 
pendant les Annees 1799-1804, in 4fo. 
Vol. I. Part I. with a folio Atlas, price 
£3, and fine paper, £3 12s, 

The personal Narrative of M. de Hum- 
beldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New Continent ; during the Years 
1799 1804; accompanied by the whole 
of the Text of the Atlas Pittoresque, and 
a Selection of the Plates by M. de Hum- 
boldt, comprising his Researches on. the 
lustitutions and Monuments of the An- 
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cient Inhabitants of America, &e.; trans. 
laced by Helen Marna Willian, under 
the immediate inspection of the Author, 
in 4 Vols. 8vo. illustrated with Piates, 
sone of which are coloured, price £.2 
12s. 6d. Boards, the First Part of the 
Translation, 

LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS OF WORKS 

IN THE PRESS, 

The Descent of Liberty, a Mask in 
allusion to the Close of the late War; by 
the Editor of the Examiner. 

The Lord of the Isles; by Waiter 
Scott, Esq. 

Charlemagne, ou L’Eglise Délivrée, 
Poéme épique, eu Vingt-Quatre Chants ; 
par Luciea Bonaparte, Membre del’ In- 
stitut de France, &c. 

Charlemagne, translated into English 
Rhyme ; by the Rev. 5 Butler, D.D. and 
the Rev, F. Hodgson, A.M. 

Ancient Scottish Poems, published from 
the MS. of George Banaatyne, M.p.Lxviui, 

A Reprint of the Morte D’Arthur, 
The Text of this Edition will be a faith- 
ful Trauscript from the Wynkyn de Worde 
Edition, in the Possession of Ear! Spencer, 
with an Introductioy and Notes, tending 
to elucidate the History and Bibliography 
of the Work; as well as the Fictions of 
the Round Table Chivalry in general; by 
John Louis Goldsmid. 

‘The Poeticall Exercises at vacant 
houres of James the Sixth, King of Scot- 
laud.” Edited by R P. Gillies, Esq. 

The Poems of Thomas Stanley, Esq. 
Reprinted from the Original Edition, 
which is now exceedingly rare. 

Translations from Anacreon, Bion, 
Moschus, &c.; by the same Author, 
from the Edition of 1651. 
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COMPARATIVE STATE OF THE REVENUE 
AND FINANCES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
FROM THE YEAR 1701 TO THE YEAR 
1814, : ‘ 


{From Phillips’ Monthly Magazine.) 


AS the condition and power of a coun- 

try are measured by the state of its 

finances, every Briton is deeply interested 

in the following facts which have been 

abstracted from official documents, and 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXXV. 


arranged for the first time in an intelligible 
form for the information of the readers 
of the Monthly Magazine. An endeav- 
our has been made to express every thing 
separately and clearly, so that these usu- 
ally-involved accounts may be compres 
hended by the plainest capacity, and pere 
sons of least experience in arithmetical 
statements. 
Money raised by Taxes and Loans. 
In 1701 the monies voted for by 
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parliament for the 
service were 
In 1714, the last year of Queen 
Anne ° 5,691,805 
In 1726, the last of Geo. I. 7,224,175 
In the glo rious year 1759, the ‘ 
last of Geo. Il. ° » 10,486,457 
In 1762, the last year of the se- 
ven years’ war ° . 19,616,119 
In 1782, the last year of the 
American war ° ° 
In 1801, the last year of the war 
against the French Republic 68,923,970 
In 1°13, the last year of the 
Malta war (exclusive of an 
addition of £.7,815,574 to 
the unfunded debt) 110,028,971 
The Navy Cost. 
In 1701, the last year of King 
William ° ° ° 
In 1726 ° ° 
In 1762 e + e 
In 1782 ° ° 
In 1801 . . «15,800,000 
Ii 1813 . . . 21,996,624 
The Army Cost, including Subsidies for Muili- 
bary purposes. 
In 1701 the land service cost 
In 1726 . ditto ° ‘ 
In 1762 ditto ° ° 
In 1782 . ditto ° 
ditto baiaiteeel ive of 


public 
3 76955 


. Sled 
24,26 l grad 


“ytey 597 
; 500,000 
emp 
7,803,285 


425,998 
1,000,000 
6,600,000 
7,661,000 
In {801 . 

Ireland, £.3,785,000) 
Ini8l4 . ditto (cxclusive of 
ordnance 34 millions, and 

Ireland 5} millions * 40,763,936 

The Public Debt Cost in Interest (Fe. 

In 1701, the last year of William 
Il. ° , 

In 1726, last year of Geo. 1. 

In 1762, last year of 7-years’ 

war : ° 
In 1782, last year of American 

war : 
In 1802, last year of the Repub- 

lican war . 21,144,586 
In 1813, the !ast year of Malta 

war and interest of Ex. Bills 41,897,376 

The permanent Laxes produced, 

In 1701 . ° - 5,769,875 
In 1714 ° ° . 5,691 ,803 
In 1726 ° ° 7,224,175 
In 1762 ; -  « 8,655,750 
In 1783 ’ © os ~=—«12,995,519 
In 1802 .  . 22,995,615 
In 1813 (b esides war taxes 24 

milltons) . ° 41,661,269 
From July 5, 1815, to July 5, 

}8i4, all sorts of taxes pro- 


12,117,000 


1,109,123 
2,240.985 


3,794,594 


8,012,061 
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duced . ° 62,956.09" 

in 1801 the income tax, at 5 per cent, 
produced £.5,590,550, and 1813-4 the 
property tax, at 10 per cent. £.14,3171¢7 
giving 112 millions as the public income 
as far as ascertained in 180], and 143 
millions in 1814, anc not more than three 
fourths perhaps was ascertained ; so that 
in 1801 the entire public income was ig 
money about 150 miullious, and, in 1813, 
190 millions. 

The Customs produced, 

In 1701 ° 
In 1714 


1,474,861 
1,588,162 
In 1760 1,969,934 
In 1785 4,592,091 
In 1800 6,799,755 
In 1810 10,871,273 
In 1813 ° ‘ 8,086,313 
Value of Exports. 
In 1701 the estimated value of Millions, 
the cargoes enponted was 6 
In Sas 
In 17 16 
In sen 128 
In 1790 20 
In 18¢O 58 
30f 
358 


In 1810 
And in 1813 
In which two last years about three 
fourths was British and Irish produce and 
manufactures, and the rest foreign and 
colonial merchandize re-exported. But 
these estimates are not much to be depended 
on; and as the quantitics are measured in 
money, Which ig ta 1814 but aiifth of it 
value in 1701, afourth in 1760, a third in 
1780, and a half in 1800. So truly to 
compare the exports of those years with 
1813, the sums ought respectively to be 
multiplied by 5, 4, 3, and 2; on which 
principles the exports of 1760, in value 
of 1815, would be 63 millions; of 1780, 
60 millions; and of 1800, 76 millions; 
sothat the exports of Great Britain, be- 
tween 1800, and 1813, have in quantity 
fallen off one half. The relative power and 
value of all items of revenue and expense may 
be estimated in the same manner. 

Shipping. 

In 1813 there belonged to the ports of 
the British empire 23,640 vessels, pavi- 
gated by 165,557 men, and measufe 
ing 2,514,484 tons, that is, averag- 
ing about 7 men, and 110 tons, In 1812 
above two milliens of tons cleared out 
ward, but 1760 only 647,000 tons; in 
1780 the tonnage was 885,000; and cf 
1800, 2,130,000, 
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Bank of Encland Notes in Circulation, 


Average of ten years beivre £. 
1797 ° 10,799,238 
1797, July 8 . : 10,776,482 
1802, average ° ° 17,054,454 
1808, August]. : 17,644,670 
1809, July 7 : . 18,440,420 
811, July 13 ° ‘ 23,565 390 
1815,July 9 . ° 44 991,430 
i814, July 10 ° 29,532,900 

Successive Amounts of the Public Debt. 
1701 . . . . 16,3 Y 1,701 
1714 . : . . 50,644,307 
1726 ° ° ‘ . 59,793,555 
1738 : . ° ° 46,661,769 
1749 . ° . ° 74,221,686 
1762 as wl ‘ 110,603,836 
1783 . : . ° 212,502 429 
1793 . . . . 238,231,248 
180] ° , : : 484,365,474 


1810 (exclusive of an unfunded 
deb: of £.47,427,275.) 
1814, Feb. 1. (exclusive of an 
enormous unfunded debt of 
60,968,966/. and of a loan of 
18,500,000/, made since) 814,867,527 
Of which there was on that 
day 1 in the hands of the com- 
missioners for reducing the 


722,466,770 


national debt . » 97,557,971 
Leaving a balance, (exclusive 
as above) of ° » 717,509,550 


The several sums applicable to the pur- 
poses of the commissioners for liquidating 
the public debt did amount to 15,006,419/, 
but, in consequence of the interest of the 
late loans beiug charged on this fund, the 
annual income of the commissioners was 
on the 14thof March last, reduced to 
11,590,45 24, 

Loans. 

The amount of che several public loans 
negonated to carry on the late extraordi- 
nary wars, between the Ist of January, 
1793, and the Sist of December, 1813, was 
iai?93 Ct; s y , 4,500,000 


1794 . é ° ° 11,000,000 
a ; ‘ } 18,000,000 
18,090,000 

1796 } 7,500,900 
18,009,000 

ae ‘ ; « 13,000,000 
"98 } 15,000,000 
, F ‘ 3,000,000 
1799 : ° ‘ » 12,509,000 
1809 ‘ . ° - 18, 500,000 
1801 ° ‘ , » 259500,000 
1302 “ e P « 23,000,000 
1803 . ° e - 10,000,000 


lsa4 - a e 10,000,000 
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#, 
1805 ° ° ° ~» 20,00),0 O 
1806 ° ‘ ; > 18,00),0_0 
807 wg kk: 22,200,008 


LSUO8 s ° e e 8,000,000 
# 1809 . -  ¢« « 11,000.) 09 
1810 . . . . 8.000,000 
isn, lg, 


21 2,000,000 


ine. Oo ee va 25 
95050 000 
1813 : : } 21,0 0.000 
22,000,000 
1814 ° ° ° . 18,500 
Sources of Revenuein 1813. 
Permanent Taxes, 





Customs ° , 8,086,513 
Excise P , 18,526,879 
Stamps ° . 5,552,4€0 
Land and assessed taxes § 7,803,459 
Post othice ‘ , 1,619,156 

Poundage on Pensions and Sala- 
ries ‘ ‘ ° 32,575 
Hackney coaches ‘ 22,245 
Hawkers and pedlars . 18,203 
41,661,269 


Hereditary revenues, as crown 
lands, &c. 123,273 


War Taxes. 


Customs . ° 3,275,358 
Excise ° ‘ 6,117,857 
Property Tax. . 14,583,28 





And sundry arrears paid up of 8,265,000 

Making a total in 1813 of 74,027,539 

But accounts made up to July 5, 1814, 
make the nett revenue 62,956,097/. 
Licland, on the Sth of an 1814, 

The accounts of the revenue and ex- 
penditure of Ireland are kept separate; 
but m the year ending Jan, 5, 1814, 
revenue was as tullows:— 

Revenue. 


Customs . ° . 2,484,721 
Excise ° ° « 2,905,100 
Stamps pA » cul . 898,164 
Post Oifice ‘ . 12 4,969 
Miscellaneous , ‘ 41,978 
6,454,952 

Loins ° ° 7,575,862 

Pe uliar resources , 337,353 





Total income of Ireland 14,368,147 





Expenditure. 
Interest and chiry.s of debt 5,248,820 
Civil list, &e. 431,657 
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£. 
Army and ordnance in Ireland 5,675,313 
Miscellaneous services, payment 


to joint expenditure, &c. 3,992,389 





13,398,159 





Irish debt created between 1773 
and 1813, of which about six 
millions has been redeemed by 
means of a sinking fund of 


637,8994, ° : 81,915,700 
There is also an unfunded debt 
of ; 2,753,898 
Wheatand Wheat Flour. 
Exported. Imported. 
In 1701 ‘ 98 3524 Ors. 1 Ors. 
Jn 1721 e $1,635 one 0 
In 1741 ~ 45,417 .. = 
In 1761 ‘ 441,956 eee 0 
In 1781 . 103,021 159,866 
in 1801 ‘ 28,406 1,424,766 
InI810 . 75,785 1,550,691 
In 1811 . 97,765 292,058 
In i812. 46,325 246,376 


‘The preceding items will serve the 
public as materials for thinking, and with 
that view they are transferred to the pages 
of the Monthly Magazine. In some sub- 
sequent extracts it is proposed to intro- 
duce various interesting facts relative to 
particular branches of revenue and expen- 
diture, for the purpose of further illustra- 
tion and information. 


=_ 


To the Right Honouralle and Henourable 


the Trustees of the Linen and Hempen 
Manufactures, 


The Memortal of the Merchonts, Manufacturers 
and Bleachers, of the Town and Vicinity of 


Belfast, 
Sheweth, 

That your Memorialists have received 
from the luspector of the Seuthern dis- 
trict of this County, a communicaticn from 
your Honourable Board, intimating, that 


the Lords of Trade have it in contempla- 
tion to abolish the transit duty of 15 per 
cent. on foreign linens exported from Great 


Britain. 


Your Memorialists having been of late 
vears frequently compelled by the export 
merchant of Britain, to bring this impor- 
tant question under consideration, are de- 
cidediy of the opinion, that if it is carried 
into effect, it must and will be ruinous to 


the peace, welfare, and happiness of this 
country, by losing the only trade that the 
poor and middle class of suciety have for 


{Oct, 


their support. At present, nearly all the 
rents of the Province of Ulster, are paid 
by the a of the spinning wheel and 





loom :—Stop them, and what must the con. 
sequence be? Will the people, robbed 
of their only support, see their miserable 
families starve ? Can any thing short of 
robbery and insurrection be expected? 
Will the late or former Insurrection Acts 
prevent such calamities? |Memorialists 
are of opinion they will not. 

Memorialists beg to call the attention of 
your Honourable Board to the very une- 
qual situation of the linen manufactures of 
this country with those on the continent; 
where the necessaries of life are very cheap, 
wages extremely low, in consequence of 
the burdens of taxation being very trifling, 
when compared with what exists in this 
country. Memorialists do not hesitate to 
assert, that if the transit duty be taken off, 
it is sacrificing the staple trade of Ireland 
for the interest of a few export merchants 
of Great Britain. Memorislists beg leave 
to ask, will the British Gevernment admit 
the other manufactures of the continent in- 
to England on bond, to be exported free 
of duty : such as woollens, cottons, cut. 
lery, hats, lace, silk and cotton stockings, 
gloves, and a great variety of other articles? 
If ail the manufactures of the continent are 
to be admitted on the same terms as linens, 
then, and not until then, will memorialists 
be satisfied with the justice of the act. 
Then the export merchant can assort his 
cargo to perfection. But so long as the 
woollen, silken, and other fabrics of Brit. 
ish manufacture are protected 7 prohi- 
bitions, never can Memorialists be eon- 
vinced of the justice of sacrificing the staple 
of Ireland for the interest of a few indivi- 
duals. 

Your Memorialists beg leave to remind 
your Honourable Board of the:melancholy 
situation ot some of the large manufactur- 
ing districts in England, where the manu- 
factures are protected from imports of 
similar articles by prohibition. Yet, even 
there, the strong arm of the law has not 
given security to a vast many highly re- 
spectable manufacturers, whose improve- 
ments in machinery tended to bring the 
article cheaper to market, than by manual 
labour ; the consequence has been, and 
still exists, that their frames, houses, and 
other property were destroyed, and in 
many instances the lives of the proprietors 
were in great danger. What would be 
the consequence in Yorkshire and other 
counties, were the woollens of the conti 
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pent admitted on bond, to be exported 
free of transit duty ? Would any thing 
short of insurrection be the consequence ? 
Are the inhabitants of Ireland less prone 
to acts of violence when roused by hun- 
ger, than the English? If not, what must 
be expected ? 

Your Memorialists beg leave to say that 
a repeal of the transit duty on foreign 
linens would be a violation of the Act of 
Union ; when that act took place the duty 
was $3 and a-third, but that law having 
been suffered to expire about the year 
1809, the most ruinous effects were the 
consequence to the linen trade of Ireland, 
until another law was passed, viz. the 50th 
of the King, chap. 26; since which the 
trade has revived, and which Memorialists 
are decidedly of opinion is not more than 
sufficient to protect the trade; but to a- 
bolish that, would be the destruction of 
this province. 

Your Memorialists are aware that the 
British or other merchants can export linen 
from Bremen, &c. free of duty, to which 
Memorialists have no objection, being well 
aware that can but seldom take place, to 
the market for which they are ultimately 
intended, as an assorted cargo cannot be 
obtained there, and an entire cargo of 
linens would glut almost any market ; con- 
sequently, the great anxiety of the British 
export merchant for the repeal of the tran- 
sit duty; although they are well aware 
that they must pay more for foreign linens 
in London even with the repeal of that 
law, than the same could be exported for 
fromthe continent. Memorialists are told 
that the Americans, prior to the present 
war, carried the linens of the continent to 
what markets they pleased, free ef duty. 
This Memorialists deny. The Americans 
carried German linens to their own country, 
on which a duty was always paid ; of late 
years it has been 30 per cent. and ten per 
cnt. on that duty. If exported within ¢we/ve 
months, the exporter was entitled to draw 
back the 30 per cent. subject to some small 
deduction, but not the 10 per eznt. The 
freight and insurance were consequently 
higher on along voyage than to London ; 
and in America, store-rent, cartage, and 
all charges, are more expensive than in 
Britain : so that the advantages gained by 
the American merchant over the English, 
are very trifling, if any. The other ar- 
gument made use of is, that the export 
merchant cannot assort his cargo without 
German Linens, for the Spanish and other 
markets: to which Memorialists reply, 
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that they may as well complain that t 
cannot assort their cargo unless the Bri- 
tish Government will admit the woollens of 
Holland and France into England to be ex- 
ported free of transit duty; also, French 
silks, gloves, and every other article al- 
ready enumerated as German linens ; and 
Memorialists are well informed, and do 
believe, that the Woollen cloths of Hol. 
land and France have a decided prefer- 
ence, (although higher priced,) in the 
French, Spanish and Danish Settlements to 
those of British manufacture. But the 
British export merchant well knows how 
vain it would be for him to apply for a 
repeal of the prohibitory laws for the pro- 
tection of that staple branch : and must 
the staple of Ireland, the only manufacture 
this country has brought to any perfection, 
be sacrificed to theory, whilst the manue 
factures of Britain are wisely protected? 

Your Memorialists look with coufidence 
to your Honourable Board for that protec- 
tion and support which alone can protect 
this province from destruction. 


TE 
_— Ce 


ILLEGAL TOLLS. 

At the present period, when a resolu- 
tion appears to be general in several parts 
of the country, to investigate the illegal- 
ity of claims made for tolls in the town 
of Belfast, it may be useful to subjoin the 
following statement of the law on this sub- 
ject. 

It is said, that the inhabitants of Mary- 
borough, also, are determined to resist 
the illegal demand of tolis in that town, 
aud to compel the burgomaster or chief 
mavistrate to comply with the law, and as 
is required, to hang up at the Market 
house a schedule of the tolls. All tolls 
demanded in any fair, town, city, or bo- 
rough, not specified in the charter, are 
illegal, and, for such illegality, the charter 
is liable to be forfeited. 

* And whereas great abuses have pre- 
vailed in cities and towns corporate in this 
kingdom by the exacting of several un- 
reasonable and excessive tolls of corn, 
grain, and other goods and merchandizes, 
not warranted by law, charter,or usage ; 
for remedy whereof, be it enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the mayor or 
other chief magistrate of every or 
town corporate, shall cause a schedule of 
the duties, toll or customs claimed by 
the corporation «f such city or town cor- 
porate, to be hung up in some conspicious 
part .of the market-house or mark«ty 
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houses of such city or town corporate on 
every market-day, for one month next 
ensuing every Michaelmas day; and in 
caseot neglect so to do, such mayor or 
other chief magistrate shall for every such 
neglect, forfeit a penalty of 4.10 sterling, 
to be recovered in a summary way, by 
civil bill at the next Assizes, by any per- 
son of persons who shall sue for the same.” 
Ist year Geo. IIL vol 7, chap. 23. p. 900. 

“ And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that if any officer of any 
corporation, farmer of tolls, or toll gather- 
er, shall exact from, or compel any per- 
Son or persons to pay any duty, toll, cus- 
tom, Or perquisite, not nieationed or com. 
prised iu such schedule, to be hung up 
as aforesaid; such officer, farmer of tolls, 
or toll gatheret, shall for every such of- 
fence, forfeit the sum of £5 sterling; 
to be recovered by civil bill at the next 
Assizes, by any person from whom any 
unlawful duty, toll, custom, or perquisite 
shall be so exacted.—ZJbid. 

“© And whereas the progress of the 
linen manufacture has been, in man 
places, retarded by a scarcity of fuel, 
be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that all turf, furze, and timber in faggot, 
for fuel, shall pass into and through every 
city and¢own free from all toll, custom 
or perquisite whatsoever, claimed by any 
oificer or member of such city of town,”— 
Lbid. 

“ No Toll, &c. for flaxseed, hempseed, 
flax, hemp, or cotton, or cloth made theres 
of, or kelp, pot-ashes, wheels, reels, hack- 
les, Or looms, for being brought to, or 
kept in market or fair, or crossing bridges, 
or passing through any city or place 
(turnpike excepted) penalty 40s."—3 Geo. 
If], c. 31, p. 20. 

“ Fairs and markets aresuch franchises 
as may be forfeited if the owners bod 
them contrary to charter, as by continuing 
them longer than the charter admits, by 
disuser, and by extortion of fees and du- 
ties, where none are due, or nore than ts 
justly due"—2 Just, 220; Fsach 164; 2 
Jones 207. 

*< No toll shall be paid for any thing 
brought to the fair or market, before the 
same issold, unless it be by custom ume 
out of mind; and, upon such sale, the 
toll is to be paid by the buyer.”—2 
Just. 221. 

“ The owners and governors of fairs 
must takecare that every thing be sold 
by just weight aud measure, aud may for 
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that purpose appoint a clerk of the £,i 
or market, who is to niark and allow th. 
same, and can take reasonable and just 
fees."—4 Inst. 474; Moor 523 ; L Sak 
327. Burdet’s case. 

By 25 Henry VI. “ no custom for goods 
is to be takenin the king's highway or 
elsewhere, but in cities, boroughs or may. 
ket towus, where they ave bought or 
sold, or brought to be sold, and where 
there is authority to take it. Penalty 20,, 
for every penny, two-thirds to the king, 
aud one-third to the party.”—1 Stat, af 
large, 6. Perpetual. 


_—= 


| 
The following addtess has appeared from 
Hugh Fitzpatrick on his liberation after 
suffering an imprisonment of 18 months, 
on being convicted of a libel alleged 
to have been contained in a note in the 
Second Part of the Statement of Penal 
Laws against the Catholics of Ireland, 


Mr. Hugh Fitzpatrick, Printer and 
Book-seller, Capel-street, returns his heart- 
felt thanksto his friends and the public, 
for their unremitting, and almost unparal- 
leled kindness towards him and his fami- 
ly, during his protracted imprisonment 
of eighteen months in Newgate—a kind. 
ness testified by soothing visits, marked 
preferences, and substantial benefits, from 
the virtuous and the liberal of ali ranks 
and classes, and of every religious com- 
munity. 

They will rejoice to learn, thot he has 
returned to the society of his family, and 
the prosecution of his long established 
trade, with renovated health and nnabated 
spirits ; gladdened, in his declining. years, 
by the general manifestation of personal 
regard, which hecan attribute only to the 
public sympathy with his fate, and the 
public interest in the cause of religious 
freedom. — 

The righteousness of this great cause, 
and the consciousness of his own inno- 
cence, would have amply solaced him un- 
der privations, even more crucl, than those 
which he has had the honour to undergo. 

But to Providence, as his main support, 
be owes gratitude unutterable, that the 
inexorable rigour of his mighty prosecue 
tors has exhausted itself, aud finally passed 
away, without the power of inilicting 
mischief upon his establishment, bumilia- 
tion upon his condition, or (as he crusts) 
a blemishupon his good name. 

Whilst, therefore, he looks back upoa 
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pig enemies with pity or indifference alone, 
be embraces, with the warmest emotions 
of a thankful heart, those fricnds of vir- 
tue and humanity, those advocates for a 
« Free Press” “ and a Free Conscience” to 
whom he tenders this tribute of his over- 
gowing gratitude. 

He proposes immediately to return, in 
person, the visits of all, whose society 
has soothed the hours of his confinement. 
So very numerous, however, are these debts 
(and he is proud to acknowledge their 
number,) and so pressing the avocations 
of his trade, that he must necessarily rely 
upon the candour of his friends, for ex- 
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cusing his apparent tardiness, in some few 
instances. 

To relieve his grateful feelings from 
the obligations of courtesy, is at present 
his chief anxiety. But to remember and 
dwell upon the numberless favours and 
benefits which a considerate and kind- 
hearted people have seasonably bestowed 
upon him, at a trying period, shall ever 
rank amongst his sovereign duties and 
sweetest pleasure, whilst memory shall 
endure, orlife be prolonged by his truly 
Merciful Creator, 

Thursday, October 20, 1814, 
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F the following words in the 

chronological table of remark. 
able events, posterity, and perhaps 
posterity alone, will form a just 
judgment, “ The open city of 
Washington, the seat of the Ameri- 
can government, and centre of the 
Uniou, was taken, burned, and des- 
woyed, by British forces on the 24ih 
August, 1814.” 

‘This event, which on one side of 
the Atlantic is denominated “a 
most brilliant dash,” and on the other 
side, a specimen of ‘* British buc- 
cautering,” took place in conse- 
quence of about 6000 men disem- 
barking from the British fleet, mek- 
inga rapid march to the city, after 
encountering a sbort resistance at 
Bladensburg from an American army 
ot about 8000 men, militia, volun- 
wers, and regulars, hasty in their 
assemblaye, and szarcely assuming 
any military character. The Briv- 
ish force entered the city of Wash- 
ingion on the evening of the 24th, 
completely destroyed every public 
edifice, and public property of all 
kinds, with several other buildings 


hot connected with the purposes of 


War, and on the night immediately 
lollowing, found it expedient to 


make an equally expeditious retreat, 
leaving many of their wounded be-~ 
hind, where the previous action had 
been fought, recommending them, 
in due form, and “ good set terms,” 
to the agency for prisoners, and to 
the hospitality of the euemy. 

This brilliant coup de-main, or 
“ nine days wonder,” is a stroke that 
will either shiver the United States 
into separate pieces, or weld the 
whole more completely into one 
mass, giving new velocity to the 
inert quantity of matter, andincrease 
ing both the moral and physical moe 
mentum. Names are things; and 
often may be said to have a virtue 
in them which generates a progeny 
of great and heroicactions In the 
very name of their city, Romulus 
continued to excite his countrymen 
to that valour which was made sve 
nonymous with virtue, in the lane 
guage of the rising republic sure 
rounded by enemies. Rome, Rome, 


perpetually reminded, them to be 
strong in action, as Numa was still a 
present deity in the union of their 
councils as to foreiyn affairs, and in 
the wisdom of tei domestic laws, 
The city of Washington will quicke 
ly rise resplendent from its ashes, ag 
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Rome frequently did, if the Ameri- 
cans make use of the name of their 
capital city, as no doubt it was first 
intended, to reca.l im every trying 
exigence of public affairs, the caim 
intrepid.ty, the heroic perseverance, 
and the final success of the great 
founder of the union and stablisher 
of the state, 

“A word’s enough to raise man- 
kind to kiJi.”’ > Are there not words 
of power to incite mankind to the 
defence of their dearest rights ? 
The words, Washington, aud the 
Capitol, aud the Veber, if good for 
aoy thing, are dedicated to rouse 
grand recollections, to disteoad the 
heart, and not less to swell aud har- 
den the wuscles. If there be no hee 
roism awakened by such words in 
the bour of danger, they will be 
cast against them in most bitter ie 
rony, and it they do possess their 
proper and natural effect and iaflue 
ence, the damage done on the coast 
will be deemed of little more conse- 
quence than singeing the seaboard 
of the continent, the margin and 
selvage of the American Uiion, 

We know not how far such a 
system of burning and devastation 
would be recognized by the general 
congress in Europe, but we are in- 
clined to think that the conflagra- 
tion of baildings not dedicated to 
the purposes of war, more than St, 
Stephen’s Chapel, or Carttun- House, 
is as little reconcileable to the law 
of civilized nations, as the destruc. 
tion of numerous storehouses, sume 
coutainiug 2,500 hogsheads of to- 
bacco, the bombarding of villages 
(as of Stonington) and the covering 
the escape of refugee negroes, This 
tobacco campaign upon the coast of 
Virginia, and all this devastation of 
private property and open villages, 
are said to be retaliating upon the 
alarm spread through the bluckading 
fleet by the American torpedoes ; 
but it is hard to say, why the tor- 


pedoes under water should be more 
illegitimate in military usage, thag 
the flight of Congreve rockets, firs. 
through the air, and then turough the 
ranks of the enemy. 

« Captain Hardy assured the gen 
tlemen who accompanied the flag, 
that this expedition” viz. against 
Stonington, “ was the most unplea. 
sant service he had ever been em- 
ployed on,” and, indeed, it is no 
matter of surprize that these minis 
terial orders to ravage, and devastate 
in a sort of Indian rather than Euro. 
pean warfare, and, as it were, to 
set about scalping the country, it is 
not wonderful that such services 
should be grating to the feelings of 
a liberal officer. But. it ts strange 
that instead of improving the abo. 
rigioal manners of the Western 
worid, and introduciig a mofe vets 
erous and open mode of warfare, 
the Europeans theniselves degener- 
ate tu the savagery of the primitive 
inhabitants, aud the practice of Cor. 
tez and Pizarro is suil reprobated 
in history, and too much copied in 
fact. . 

The government of the United 
States have been certainly very re- 
miss in not having been better pres 
pared for resisting such an attack 
upon their capital, but the fauit rests 
most probably in that want of mills 
tary assimilation which is the coa- 
sequence of militia and voluoteers 
acting along with regulars, and 
which will gradually ‘assume an unity 
of character, should the war be of 
any long continuance. ‘The severe 
fizbting in the frontiers of Canada 
proves, that in no long space of 
time, the American army can assume 
the military character, At the bat 
tle of Chipawa, out of three thou 
sand British, there were lost 878 in 
killed, wouaded, missing, and prt 
soners, the first and second ip Cote 
mand on both sides being severely 
wounded, and at the assault made 
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upon Fort Erie the amount of the 
Joss was nearly 1000. 

Every endeavour, no doubt, will 
be made to break the American u- 
pion, and to separate the Eastern 
from the Southern states. The island 
of Nantucket, forming part of the 
state of Massachusets, has been de. 
clared neutral, by an arrangement 
concluded with the authorities of 
the place, who have given up all 
the government property to the Brit- 
ish; and this appears a preparative 
for occasioning a schism on their 
continent, and a signal set up, for 
the civil war of the federalist and 
anti-federalist parties; the former 
endeavouring to accomplish their 
purposes by invectives against the 
inertness, inattention, and iocapa- 
city of the executive government, 
and the latter obliged to recur to 
the necessity of a loan from some 
of the European governments to en- 
able them to carry on the war. But 
it has been observed that the ener- 
gies called forth by intestine broils, 
have often, if united by a sense of 
common danger, or patriotic feel- 
ings, enabled a country to triumph 
over enemies, whose power its ordi- 
nary strength might not have been 
able to withstand, and in this second 
war jor their liberty, the Americans 
will find the necessity of resigning 
for a time their personal for their 
public independence, their civil 
rights for martial duties, and the for- 
mation of a military establishment 
complete and uniform in all its 
parts, 

To organize such a political schism 
even in time of war (and much more 
so in time of peace,) appears con- 
trary to that system of open and geo- 
erous hostility, which should take 
place among civilized governments ; 
and even although such attempts to 
break asunder the American unioa 
should not be considered as dishon- 
ourable, it is a matter of great 
BELFAST MAG, NQ. LXXVe 
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doubt whether such separation would 
contribute to the interests of Great 
Britain. It appears plainly that a 
new system is about to prevail ia 
the different governments of Europe 
in favour of the freedom of com-. 
merce and the rights of maritime 
nations, An universal maritime 
monarchy will become as odious and 
oppressive as the tyranny which late- 
ly enslaved the continent, unless 
nations shall unite to establish an 
equilibrium on the sea as well as on 
the land. The congress at Vienna 
will probably decide the subject of 
neutral rights, along with the ques- 
tion of maritime superiority, and if 
France (now a subordinate power) 
begins already to agitate this import- 
ant question, it is probably with the 
connivance and through the sug 
gestion of Russia, whose interests 
are certainly connected very inti- 
mately with those of the American 
States. 

On the whole, we view with deep 
regret the civil warfare in which 
Britain 1s now engaged, with a kine 
dred people, kindred in their lans 
guage, in their mental and physical 
energies, and in short, our brethren 
under a different climate We cau- 
not bring our judgments and our 
feelings to such military discipline, 
as at the word of ministerial com- 
mand to wheel about from atfection 
to antipathy ; to carry on, at one 
month, the most amicable correspon- 
dence, and at the next, to devote 
the whole gountry to pillage, to 
devastation, and to the destroying 
flames, because the jurists of both 
nations have not yet been able to 
contrive a suumary mode of dis- 
tinguishing British and Armerican 
seamen, or to draw the proper prac- 
tical line between native subjects, 
and those naturalised, 

It isthe hope of all Europe, that 
the subject of neutral rights, and 
the question of maritime prepouder- 
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ance will be settled in. the ensuing 
congress, Never, in ancient or in 
modern history, did so grand an op- 
portunity occur, not only of healing 
the wounds of mankind, vet suller- 
ing from such protracted war, but 
to medicine also for the future, aud 
to settle finally, in thw GreaTr Eu- 
ROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORITY, 
the true grounds and boundaries of 
international law, so as to be recog- 
nized and guaranteed by supreme 
power; not merely to terminate war 
by an armed truce, but to perpetu- 
ate peace, by a just solution of those 
ambiguous questions, that are always 
lying in wait to spring forth like 
tigers from their den, and serve as 
pretences for -enewed hostility. The 


conquest of Bonaparte is but half 
the werk which the sovereigns of 


Furope have to perform. Their 
greater and more glorious labour 
still remains, It is to confine and 


restrain, nor merely the person of 


Bonaparte, but to prevent his catch- 
ing spirit from again ranging as 
broad, from migrating into the coun- 
cils of other countries. [1 ® to sub- 
stitute in place of a disposition to 
military adventure, a etermination 
to mercantile adventure, and com- 
mercial correspondence throughout 
the nations of Europe, and to dis- 
courage and keep down, by the per- 
manent alliance of sovere gn power, 
the Bonapartism of monopoly, ia 
any of the great concerns o1 man- 
kind, the common elements of hu- 
man happiness. For as the air be- 
comes, without motion and activity, 
poisonous ; and water corrupts 5 and 
earth turns effete ; and tire becomes 
latent; so human nature, in all its 
best capabilities, stagnates into the 
worst uses, Or rather abuses, under 
the reign, or rather despotism, either 
of military or of commercial mo- 
nopoly. | 
Napoleon only trod the old Appian 
way to Universal dominion by torce 
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‘of arms, and, you had his word foy 


it, that after having attained that 
dominion, he would have renovated, 
and reformed human affairs for hy 
man happiness; but, to solve the 
inestpable problem which is 
make government, not only consis 
tent with, but promotive of the per. 
fection of public rights and liber. 
ties; to cut this gordian knot, no, 
not to cutit by the swoid, like the 
first Alexander, but to unloose the 
difculty, inextricable in former 
hands, by dexterity of mind, by 
political prescience, patient persever. 
ance, personal benevolence, and 
sovereign power, this, this consum- 
mation of glory, greater far than 
the victories of Marengo, or Auster. 
litz, or Jena, greater still than the 
trophies gained at Leipsic or at Paris, 
will, we trust, be accomplished by 
a greater Alexander, ani Europe 
will again be delivered from the dis. 
mal prospect of military despotism, 
by arevolution from the North, 
The reinstatement of Poland; the 
demarcation of German States, found. 
ed on the natural .interests of the 
people; the new appropriation of 
the greatest part of Italy; the res 
pective limits of frontiers, and the 
new form which is to be given to 
Kurope ; great objects, and ujtimate 
as they may seem, are but ministrant 
to those fundamental _ principles 
which cught to fix that form in the 
establishment of the rights of na- 
tions and of states; which ought to 
lay down for faturity such a politi- 
cal and moral map (why are not 
these words made sy bony gious?) so 
well discriminated, and so maturely 
digested, as would rescue Europe 
from the overhanging dread of im 
cessant revolutions, and by organy 
ing a grand constitutional code for 
the general Eurpean weal, as has 
been hitherto imperfectly done ia 
particular Countries, to assimilate 
the whole by the efficacy of laws 
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yniversally recognized ; to educate 
nations, as individuals, by holding 
up the perlecuion ol human reaso , 
from the Sinai of the as,xembied cou- 
yress, and to ratify the bases of the 
gieat European Republic, annidst 
tne thunder of its kings, Such a 
summary of principles, such aa 
European charier, the subject of ul- 
timate appeal either in peace, or in 
war, would advance mankind in 
their high destination, and by its 
reaction on pariicular Countries, 
would carry the energy and eflicacy 
of justice into ¢hei political aecono- 
mics and municipal laws. 

Fortunate it is, that the circum- 
stances of human affairs have led the 
principal potentates of Europe, to 
come out from that state of tasulae 
tion, in which their minds may be 
said to have been held captive in 
their capitals, and to expatiate ia a 
knowledge and experience of the 
world. They now come out from 
their palace imprisonment, those 
strong holds agatust kaowledge, trom 
their Capreas in which thei auces- 


tors sequestered themselves in the- 


lowest sensuality, to mix with their 
fellows, and by this association with 
co-ordinates, to mitigate and moder- 
ate regal self-sufficiency, by sym- 
pathy with society, and by volun- 
tarily assuming the representative chas 
racter. This representation of the 
different states, is to be made not so 
mach by proxy, as in their own per- 
sons, assembled in, or close by the 
scene of deliberation; and this de- 
liberation is to be grounded on the 
number of facts, or experiments 
which the late history of Kurope has 
allorded, and which facts, and ex- 
periments, it is now fulltime to vee 
beralize. Thus to form, or to de- 
duce therefrom, atheory or system 
of rules, which may advance the 
science of universal legislation, and 
thereby, accumulate the measure of 
human happiness. 
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Governments have too long stood 
related to each other, as individuals 
in a state of nature, that is, truly 
speaking, in a savaze state, in that 
state ol war, or Cunstant preparation 
for war, generated by fear, suspicion, 
and vengeance, in the language of 
civilized barbarism, denominated 


just retaliation, and it isonly through 


the universal muouarchy of a moral 
code, that the states of Europe, con- 
sidered hitherto in the lightof inimi- 
cal individuals, will ever continue, 
for any long portion of time, to cul- 
tivate the habitudes of peace and 
good neighbourhood. 

lt is only such a paramount law, 
and gospel of justice, promulgated 
by the great ones of the earth, aod 
guaranteed by their Joint power, 
which can deliver Europe completes 
ly trom the dread of Napoleonism, 
either on the land or on the ocean, 
It would make him, or others like 
him, entirely harmless, aud totally 
cut offall intrigues with the bad 
passions and designs of mea who 
live by military occupation. Nas 
poleon, iv bis present situation, is 
necessarily, and, on his part, involuas 
tarily, a nucleus of anew revolu- 
tion on the continent, and we think 
that nothing would be more wisely 
magnanimous than for the Congress, 
to follow their declaratioa of the 
rights of nature and of. nations, and 
their armed association in defence 
of a just equilibrium of power in 
Kurope, to toilow this up with a des 
liverance of this man from his iron 
cage of Kiba. Nothing would be 
more politic than to attach him toa 
new country, to give bia, we shall 
Sup pose, the sovereiznity of Poland, 
and, thus, by imterest, gratitude, and 
ihe mutable patriotism of a soldier, 
to wean him wholly from a people 
who really deserted him at his ut- 
most need, and uoite himto a peo- 
pie who clung to bim in the last exe 
treme of mistortune, and who would 
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rejoice to become once more a na- 
tion, at the same moment when their 
exiled friend, became once more a 
sovereign. 

We cannot conceive that such a 
man might not be made highly use- 
ful in Europe, if his great talents 
were properly applied, and we think 
that a destination of such talents to 
perpetual imprisonment, argues a 
fear and a consciousness of instabil- 
ity in the new order of things, which 
the assembled potentates of Europe 
would do right to repel. ‘They 
ought to repel the suspicion, first by 
hanging forth high overearth the 
golden scales of justice, and liberty 
civil and religious to mankind, and 
then addressing Aim in sucha strain 
of words as Milton has used, 

——‘ We know thy strength, and thou 


know’st ours, 
Neither our own, but given. What folly 


then 

To boast what arm: can do? Since thine 
no more 

Than heav’n permits, nor ours, though 
doubled now, 


Totrample theeas mire ; for proof look up, 

And read thy lot in yon celestial sign, 

Where thou art weigh’d, and shewn how 
light, how weak, 

If thou resist.”— 

It is ahappy change, that instead 
of dwelling on what a poetic fiction 
has denominated the pride, pomp, 
and circumstances of glorious war, 
the attention of most of the coun- 
tries of Europe seems to have turn- 
ed ina better direction, to the dis- 
cussion and determination of im- 
portant questions in political econo- 
my, aadpational mind bas been thus 
brought into action, instead of think 
ing and acting merely through an 
individual, 
France now gives his sentiments on 
the liberty of the press, and is op- 
posed to that censurate, which, in 
France, (probably from the critical 
circumstances of the country, and 
particularly the ‘ novitas regni”’) 


Thus a Marshal of 
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but also in the Swiss cantons, in 
Mamburgh, &c. obliges all printers of 
newspapers, and other periodical 
publications t» submit the articles 
intended to be prinied to govern. 
ment inspectors, without whose per. 
mission they cannot be sent ferth 
tothe public. In Belgium, on the 
contrary, under a decree of the So. 
vereign Prince of the Netherlands, 
all persons are at ljberty to write and 
publish what they please withvut 
previous licence; but they do it oa 
their own = responsibility, and to 
make that more secure, writers as 
well as printers are required to put 
their names to what they publish, 
This is the case in these countries, 
but the docirine of libel is excellent. 
ly comprisedin a few words, which 
we have added as a note at the bot 
tom of the page.* 








x _--——— ——— 


* Doctrine oF Lisex. Our books teach 
us that whatever is not agreeable to rea- 
son is not law, and that law is not only 
founded on reason, but is the very essence 
of it. Thoughts are not at our own dis- 
posal, and however they may be directed 
no criminalty can attach, unul they are 
reduced to practice, Therefore, a libel 
must be published. Although the publi« 
cation of a truth may occasion ill-blood, 
and thereby cause a breach of the peace, 
yet the exposure of immoral or vicious 
conduct must certainly do good by pre- 
venting evil to others; and as vice ought 
to be eradicated and prevented by all pos 
sible means, the exposure of it is not only 
lawful but dutiful. Therefore, a libel must be 
false. A falsehood may be published that im- 
plicates nothing either ridiculous or crim- 
inal, and as such a publication cannot de 
fame, it will not provoke revenge. There 
fore, a libel must be scandalous. A false 
scandal may be published with a good in 
tent, for the publisher may suppose it to 
be true, and, if so, he is not only free 
from criminality, but in" the direct line of 
his duty. Theresore, a libel must be ma- 
licious. Reason, it appears, defines libel 
to bea false, scandalous, and malicious 
publication ; and whenever there is ad¢ 
fect in any one of these four attribptes, 00 
libel is committed, 
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However the different countries 
of Europe may contend, in the ab. 
stract, against mercantile monopol- 
ism, they, in general, seem to have 
substituted to the war of deadly wea- 
pons, the war of prohibitory or what 
is called protecting duties, which 
very frequently seem to be but cle- 
ver expedients for taxing the com- 
forts and enjoyments of the com- 
munity atlarge, in order to benefit 
local or partial interests. Infant 
manufactures, like nurseries of young 
trees, may be said to require the 
defensive paling of protecting duties, 
but a continued want of this kind, 
leads to a suspicion that the exist- 
ence of such forced establishments is 
very precarious, and, that not being 
able to meet competition abroad, 
they desire to possess at any rate, 
the monopoly at home, for competi- 
tion aflords the only certain test of 
the value, and improving value of 
any article of industry, whereas, mo- 
nopoly, as surely, tends to deterior- 
ate and degrade it. It appears how- 
ever, that war itself with all its em- 
bargoes, and blockades, (like a burn- 
ing of the soil in agriculture) uper- 
ated as a stimulus and excitement 
to manufacturing industry upon the 
continent, particularly in France, in 
various articles (250,000 workmen 
being employed in the article of 
cotton alone) and, that now, on the 
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It is exclusively the province of the 
jury to find the libel; and in doing it 
they must find all the four facts of false- 
hood, scandal, malice, and publication. 
Or that they must pronounce, No Libel. 
Whether guilty, or not guilty, must be 
determined by the jurors, and judge (who, 
as his title implies, is the mere voice of 
the law) isbound by his oath to pronounce 
the sentence of the law. The judge has 


Ho concern in determining the fact, that 
is the act, and theintent; an action is ei- 
ther guilty or innocent according to the 
intent, and asthe jury must determine the 


guilt, they are to decide the intent as 
well as the act, 
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arrival of peace, they wish in vain to 
set up for themselves, if inundated 
by colonial goods and the manufac- 
tures of England, unless taxes be im- 
posed equivalent to a prohibition, 
Labour is cheaper on the continent 
and the necessaries of life more easi- 
ly provided, but in England the ma- 
chinery multiplies the work, and 
may be said to add indefinitely to 
the number of workmen, while great 
capital, long experience, and cheap- 
ness of fuel enables her to struggle 
with success in the market of the 
world, notwithstanding her accumu. 
lated public debt, and her conse- 
quent burthen of taxation. Manue 
facturing industry is, however, fast 
diffusing itself throughout the cone 
tinent of Europe, and Britian is a 
larmed at the prospect of this gene- 
ral competition. Although the his- 
tory of her mercantile system, from 
the date of the navigation act (itself 
aprobibition) is a series of restrice 
tive and prohibitory laws, she now 
bitterly complains of France and 
Spain, adopting the same system. 
She fears that, in the Congress, the 
great question of maritime rights 
will be openly and uneqivocally pro- 
nounced against her own iaterpres 
tation, while the most important 
branches of ber national maoufac- 
ture are excluded from France, from 
Spain, and other countries, by their 
domestic regulations. She fears that 
the monarchs of the land will estab- 
lish a system of republicanism up- 
onthe ocean. Her ways and means 
exercise the most inventive powers 
of the financier, for taxation 1s come 
to that extent, that laying ona 
new tax, occasions a reduction of 
product of some of the old ones, nor 
is itin the destruction, or burning, 
after the Napuleon fashion, the A- 
merican property (perhaps we might 
cali itin a great part, the British 
property) by the British themselves, 
that the national expenditure will be 
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diminished, or the war come to any 
happy termination. 

From the commencement of the 
struggle with France in 1793 to 
1812, England has borrewed tive 
hundred and seventy-five millions, 
the bare interest on which, includ- 
ing that of the old debt and the 
wars contracted since 1812. (amount- 
ing to fifty-one million) exieads tor 
one year to nearly ninety millions, 
and if the American war should con 
tinue only for five years, ministers 
must borrow at leasi two hundred 
miilions more. Advanced duties 
paid by the Fast-India Company, 
apd arrears of duties on bounded 
goods, with the surplus said to be im 
the treasury, will enable the minis- 
terto goon for a litthe without re- 
curring to another loan, but a war 
carried on at three thousand miles 
distance, must increase the national 
burthenus, while neither rent nor 
taxes can be paid without the im- 
portation of foreign corn be prohibite 
ed. The whole country is in that 
strange condition, that to protect the 
farmer, or more truly speaking, to 
keep up the rent-roll of the landed 
interest, the price of agricultural 
product must be kept high, and the 
community suffer, notwithstanding 
thesuper abundance of the continent, 

lu Ireland, the war has been a 
most profitable trade, and in fact, 
thuse torivitous and unnatural pro- 
fits, have operated for many years 
back, as a placebo, a compeusation 
for the loss of all political conse. 
qoence, and the whole couviry has 
thus been pitifully reconciled to 
the humiliations of the Union, 
by the accidental and collater- 
al circumstances of the war. W bat 
has country been, but an outiandish 
term in the ardent comemplation of 
a large contract for beet and butier! 
Patriotism had gone “ to the Pigs,” 
and as the transiuswo of biood trom 
other animals, has been said to re- 
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animate, and invigorate for a time 
the human system, so there has beea 
an artificial plumpness and a forced 
vigour excited and kept up by the 
war demands, and a supplementary 
paper currency, thrown by fits into 
the circulation, merely at the dis. 
cretion of individuals, without a 
knowledge of what quantity the 
litical ecouomy could perfectly as« 
similate, and convert to the uses of 
public lite. 

But peace, by bringing things 
nearer tothe vatural demand and u. 
sual exchangeable value, has brought 
with it alarms and discontents. The 
forcing pumps which kept artificial 
circulation at the highest possible 
level, aud gave such ruinous facili- 
ties of credii, to speculation without 
capital, have found it necessary for 
their own safety, to cease working, 
Woile this general reyulsion is tak- 
ing place in our trade, and our agri- 
Cuiture, in rent, profits, and pro. 
ducts of every kind, the war estab- 
lishment is stil continued in Ire- 
land, the late reduction of the gee 
neral oflicers and staf} being covfin- 
ed to Great Britain, and the military 
depots are to be transferred to this 
country from Scotland. The sys- 
teu of taxation is also rapidly hast- 
euibg toa petiect assimilation with 
Great Britain; and the late duties 
on timber, deals. plass, &c have exe 
cited the patriotism of the persons 
interested in the building wade, who 
wish to prove that*gévernment will 
lose asmuch by the loss of hearth- 
money and window-tax as they will 
gain by the laying on of such op. 
piessive duties. The merchants, 
manulactorers, and bleachers of the 
linen trade, are also in much agita- 
tion. They petition in a novel strain 
of patriotic remonstrance, against 
the abohtion of the transit duty of 
i5 per cent. on foreiyn linens eX- 
ported from Great Britain, The 
British merchants finding it much 
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their interest to assort their cargoes 
with German linens for foreign mar- 
kets, and thus to make their ware- 
houses the depot for exportation, 
while the staple manufacture of this 
country protected so long by the 
faith of treaties, and by the act of 
union, isto be made the sacrifice to 
the interest of a few export mer- 
chants of Britain. We shall see 
which of these interests wiil pre- 
ouderate, the staple of the north 
of Ireland, or the spirit of mercan- 
tile monopolism. 

Ah! when Ireland lost her legis- 
Jative independence, she lost, at the 
same hour, the power of successful 
remonstrance. ‘The unity which up- 
holds a country was then, we fear, 
forever broken into a number of lo- 
cal, partial, selfish interests, that 
callin vain for assistance bey round 
their narrow circles, and attect to 
mouth the accents of public spirit 
and national feelings, withaut obtain- 
ing {much sympathy for sincerity, 
of much interest in their grievances. 
The common sensory is wanting. 
which could feel injury on any part 
of the surface and use the proper 
means of repelling it. 

But looking as we are at present 
obliged to do, not at the world 
through Britain, but at Britain 
through the world, there is a con- 
fident hope, that a new order of 
things is approaching upon the con- 
tinent, which will, in no long time, 
iutluence the government, and per- 
haps rectify and reform that pro- 
scriptive politicosreligious spirit, 
which actuates so great a part of 
Christian society in these islands, It 
will scarcely be possible, while each 
of the allied potentates is making 
concessions in favour of civil and 
religious rights, and the political 
liberty of nations, that Great Bri- 
tain can find it much longer expedi- 
ent to be singularly partial and un- 
just, and to retain in the face of 
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general example, that worst of all 
monopolies, (a monopoly of the best) 
ot her glorious constitution, glorious 
only by its diffused enjoyment ; a cone 
stitution which it is her true glory 
tu have made a model for the imita- 
tion of her rival and her fae, and her 
perpetual shame to have withheld in 
its whole extent (and without such 
extent it is but a gilded bauble) to 
have withheld this glorious gift, 
glorious in the use, shamefu! in 
its abuse, from her own subjects and 
fellow countrymen, who profess the 
very same religion of the most of 
those potentates, “beside whom Great 
Britain is now sitting in Congress, 
and taking rather than giving the 
law, that, in future, is to regulate the 
world, 

fn Prussia, a reform is about to 
take place in church as well as state; 
and measures are taking “ to give 
public worship new life and energy, 
by a revision of the Protestant litur- 
gy declared to be destitute of that 
awfulness and solemnity which, in- 
spiring and seizing on the mind, 
can elevate it to religious teeilugs 
and pious sentimeuts.’” For this 
purpose, a select committee of the 
clergy is appointed to compare all 
the religious ceremonies of the fo- 
reign Protestant churches, and to 
produce the form of liturgy best cal- 
culated to preserve purity of doc- 
trine, toexcite devotion, and to mains 
tain uniformity. Uniformity! the 
mode of disciplining religion by 
state regulation, and teaching mea 
asin the present instance, to be de- 
vout by a sort of Prussian exercise. 
We look upon a government relig- 
ion, whether Protestant or Catholte, 
as only a greater soleci:m in the 
history of society, than a govern. 
ment of philosophy, or a mode of 
directing our future Newtons how to 
study astronomy by an act of par- 
liament, Butalthough we object in 
general, to any authoritative mode 
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of prescribing the intercourse which 
@ man is to hold with bis maker, we 
are sensible that social worship must 
require an oniformity, and that in 
the services of the Protestant religion, 
there is wanting much more of the 
heart, from which, indeed, a)l great 
thoughts as well as good feelings 
may be said to flow. Perhaps ail 
liturgies, or sets of prayers, must, at 
length pall by repetition, and be 
gotten by rote, rather than by hear, 
yet, notwithstanding, we wish well 
tosany change, which in reforming 
the rites of public worship, may re- 
animate personal devotion, and help 
to recall the Christian world from 
the sanguinary profession of arms, 
and pagan idolatory of the god of 
war;such an energetic and essen- 
tial form of words, as might restore 


both sovereigns and subjects to the 


republicanism of real Christianity, 
from the fanaticism of intolerance in 
matters of religion, and in matters 
of state policy, from the substitution 
of the idol expediency, instead of the 
divinity of justice. 

We do lament the re-establish. 
ment of the Inquisition, and the res- 
toration of the Jesuits (obedient 
*‘usque ad mortem”) as fearful 
measures, manceuvring to bring 
back the mental despotism of the 
dark ages, in place of the military 
despotism from which Europe is just 
hailing its deliverance. The spirit 
of reformation will, we trust, always 
successfully counteract these papal 
innovations, these usurpations of the 
Roman court on the neneaet the Ca- 
tholic church ; and, indeed, we know 
not that any more opportune time ever 
_ eccurred of converting the Catholics 
of Ireland from the errors and mo- 
dern abuses of popery, and thus de- 
livering the nation from the net 
preparing to be cast over it by a 
power which dreads their estrange- 
ment into political, and perhaps by 
sympathy, into religious freedom. 
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To emancipate the Catholic, is t, 
exile the Papist. It is to place the 
lover of bis country in the full light 
of the constitution, and to banish the 
bigotted subject of a foreign tyran. 
ny into the dark mysteries of Je, 
suitism, and the cells of the luqui. 
sition, 

The commenweal of the world, 
and its future fortunes, appear at 
present to depend on the decision 
of tour great deliberative assemblies, 


the Congress of the United States 


the Diet of Norway, the Parliament 
of Great Britain, but above all, the 
Convention of Sovereign Powers at 
Vienna. Europe, for twenty years 
past, has concentrated history, in 
a number of striking and impressive 
facts, melancholy in the detail, but 
most instructive in the review, to 
all ranks and orders of society, 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity” 


to sovereigns as well as subjects, and 


perhaps there never would have 
been such a declaration promulgat- 
ed from Frankfort, had it not been 
for the consequences of the Duke 
of Brunswick’s manifesto. The er. 
rors, crimes, misfortunes, and ill. 
directed ends of former coalitions, 
have compelled the potentates of 
Europe at length into the right 
path, and they now begin to see 
plainly that the power of the prince, 
and the stability of the state, de 
pends upon an extension, and not 
@ contraction of the hberty, and 
in certain consequence, of ife hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people. 
As old cities constructed, origin- 
ally, without any plan, consisting 
of narrow crooked streets, and all 
kinds of buildings haddled together 
without order or design, wretchedly 
calculated tbroughout for public 
health, or private enjoyment, are 
often eventually purified, and pet 
fected by what, at the time, is ¢ 
teemed the greatest misfortune, a@ 
earthquake or a conflagration, 1 
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ing from their. ruins or theic ashes, 


with ornamented | splendor, and 

neral utility, the effects of genius 
in design, and grandeur in execu- 
tion; so it will be, we trust, that 
afier the ravage and devastation of 
revolution, on the new ground of 
the perfect consistency of sovereign 
power with popular liberty, the ar- 
chitects of human happiness may 
construct such a system of public 
law, such a grand metropolis of just, 
regular, and beneficial government, 
as will be adapted for the whole 
body of the inhabitants, without 
syfiering the palace of any Nero to 
encroach on their rights, or to poi- 
son their enjoy meats,* 


— | 





Tue petitions originating from the 
Frieuds of Civil and Religious Lib- 
erty are receiving signatures in 
many places, and measures are pur- 
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* We are in the habit of receiving 
many scurrilous anonymous letters, and 
wehereby inform the writers that they 
are not charged postage, when opened 
aod immediately returned to the office, 
A few days ago, we réceived the inclo- 
sure of a Belfast News-Letter, which we 
looked over, in a vain search of some- 
thing new, after using the prudent pre- 
caution of drawing on our gloves, which 
we practise ourselyes, and recommend to 
others, befure touching any of the low- 
est tribe of Scotch publications. After 
ranging through the whole paper, we 
happened to stumble upon a little neces- 
sary corner, which the Editor pleasantly 
calls, the Poetic ; and, there, to our great 
surprize, in such a place, we found a very 
Pretty promise of poetry, entitled the 
Cave-hill, Perhaps, after so many years, 
we might have expected that this sill 
“ unfledged Muse” would have “ summed 
her pimions.” But it is to be received 
with indulgence, as an earnest, in some 
ten years more, of something better. 
Poetry, like this, is indeed a perpetual 
Fenovation of hope, a ver perpetuum, na- 
tural indeed, but nature always at se- 
sond hand, nature seen through 
LFAST MAG, NO, LEXY. 
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suing to lay in an early claim on 
the meeting of Parliament, for the 
much needed inqniry into the enor- 
mities of the Orange system, Jus- 
tice Fletcher, with that peculiar 
delicacy which becomes his station 
asa judge, placed aloo in ao ele- 
vated situation between the people 
and the government, silently receiv- 
ed the thanks of the meeting held 
at Belfasi* with satisfaction, as a 
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dium of books, by a mind thus per 
painted and superficially coloured wit 
poetic images, (like the green insect by 
the grass which surrounds it) but without 
any strong creative impressions in itself, 
and, therefore, without the power of 
making strong impressions upon others. 
We fear that nature, thus beheld through 
one of Moses’s gross of green spectacles, 
will never furnish poetry much more im- 
pressive than that of Blacklock, the blind 
bard of Stetland. Yet we wish to fied 
ourselves mistaken; and to see, in some - 
years, this still juvenile votary of the 
Muses, sit down a fellow-commoner at 
great Nature’s bountiful feast, and not 
satisfy his appetite for fame merely, on 
the * abject orts, and fractions” that are 





. thrown to servitors from the table. 


* The centré room of the White-Linen- 
Hall is, by a resolucion of the committee 
of the proprietors of that building, to be 
hereafter closed agaist the meetings of 
the Friends,of Civil and Religious wie 
on the flimsy pretext, forsooth, lest O- 
rangemen should also meet there, Is 
there no distinction between the two pare 
ties, between men leagtted agaist the 
laws, and those who are engaged in ex- 
ercising the legal rights of petitioning ? 
But the instructions which one of the 
members received on his visit to Ormeau 
mast be complied with, and independence 
must be sacrificed to a simperiug’ complai- 
sance. As soon as it was known that 
the Linen-Hall was no longer open, an 
offer was immediately made of anether 
public building, in case of any more 
meetings being necessary, Neither the 
frowns nor the mandates of a Marchioness 
will be able to deprive the Friends of 
Civil and Religious Liberty of a place 
of meeting, even ia the town of Belfast, 
many of whose inhabitants are so ausious 
to proclaim their serviliry. 
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tribute to his honourable exertions. 
“ As he is not to be deterred from 
a conscientious discharge of bis duty 
by apprehensions of ill grounded 
censnré on the ove hand, so neither 
on the other does be desire the ap 
pearance of courting public ap- 
plause.” Sir Heory Parnell in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the re- 
solutions says, “It gives me great 
pleasure to fied my conduct approv- 
ed of by the Friends of Civil and 
Religious Liberty at Belfast, and I 
shail be very happy in attending to 
their new petition.” 

The following letter bas been re- 
ceived from J. P. Grant, in answer 
to a letter accompany ing the resolu- 
tion of thanks. 


“ The Doune, by Grantown, N. B. 
“ 18th October, 1814. 
“ Sir, 

* | have had the honour on nty return, 
after a short absence from home, to receive 
our letter of the 2d instant, accompany- 
ing the resolutions of a meeting of the 
Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty, 

and of Internal Peace and Concord, he 


at‘ Belfast on the 19th ultimo, in which. 


they-have done me the distinguished hon- 
our of classing my uame with those of 
persons deserving of their thanks for a 
constitutional care of Ireland. I cannot 
but be excessively flattered by learning 
that my very humble efforts should have 
béen Jecined worthy of notice. If it 
were possible, consistently with his ou 
for a representative of any part of the 
British "Empire to be insensible to the 
interests of Ireland, yet I have always 
thought that, so far as those of Great 
Britain are concerned alone, it is by the 
mode in which Ireland is governed, that 
the prosperity and power of this island 
are to be advanced, or her greatest dan- 
gets incurred, | believe that all men of 
sound understanding in Great Britain are 
ef this opinion, and that little is wanting 
but a more accurate knowledge of the 
actual state of Ireland. In this respect I 
am sensible of being myself, in common 
with others, miserably deficieat, and I 
should feel much indebted for any infur- 
mation communicated to me relative to 
thé actual existence and extent of those 


eictumitances of outrage alleged in vin- 
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dication of Mr. Peele’s measure, and of 
the disigclination to do their duty atts. 
buted to witnesses and jurymen, asevine. 
ed by the late assizes. 
“1 have the honour to be, sir, youp 
most obedient humble servant, 
“ J, P. Grant, 


“ To John Hancock, Lisburn.” 


The true friends to liberty advo. 
cate the cause of Catholic emanci. 
pation, and the suppression of the 
Orange system, on the broad com 
prehensive priciples of religious free. 
dom, and of the right of all sects to 
be placed on an equal footing: all 
protected but none exclusively sup. 
ported by the state. Their aim is to 
amalgamate Protestar:ts and Catho. 
lics notwithstanding the difference 
of creeds, and-to promote a friendly 
disposition to agree to differ. The 
plan of Orangemen is directly 
posite. They have their odious. 
monopoly to support, and they seek 
to divide and keep the various clas 
es of the people asunder, so that 
they may profit by the state of ins 
testine division. 

The no-popery faction prove how 
litle they are actuated by principle. 
Their likings and dislikings change 
with countries, and with circom- 
stances. ‘They declaim against Ca- 
tholics in Jreland lest their monopoly 
of places and emoluments should be 
injured, but they say lute against 
the restoration of the Inquisition, 
and the Jesuits, measures dreaded 
aiid reprobated ‘by the liberal both 
among the Cathelics and the Pro- 
testant. “This total want of con- 
sistency proves the hollow pretexts 
o! tbe one party, and shews that the 
true friends of freedom, while they 
use every éxertion to promote a lib- 
eral tolerance towards others, are 
yet not uomindful to express disap- 
probation of any establishment by 
which the cause of liberty may be 
injured, let it proceed ‘frum whit- 
ever quarter it'may, The British 
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verament which affects. to dread 
Estholic influence in Ireland, shew- 
ed little disposition to aid the over- 
throw of the Inquisition when they 
had power in Spain. To aid their 
views of ambition, and interference 
on the continent, they appeared de- 
sirous to promote the re-establish. 
ment of the papal temporal power, 
and even now would willingly in- 
trigue with the court of Rome to 
rocure a veto on the appointment 
of Catholic bishops in Ireland. Thus 
through all the gradations, the no- 
popery men prove by their conduct, 
that they dispute not for the sake of 
religion, but for the possession of 

wer, 

The Orange faction after having 
spent its force in the county of Ar- 
magh its native source, breaks out 


with encreased violence in new situa-. 


tions. It has latterly shewn itself 
with much force at Belfast, and in 
many parts of the county of Down. 
At the last Sessions at Downpatrick, 
three notorious Orangemen, were 
indicted for assaulting a serjeant and 
a@ recruiting party, whose coats were 
no protection from the fury of those 
loyal men, as the body was Catholic. 
One fled, and two were convicted, 
and sentenced to one month’s to- 
prisonment ; both were from Kuili- 
leah. One of the name of 
Torney is an Orange bravo, who 
foments every little atfray into a par- 
ty quarrel, and is a great nuisance 
In that litle town. Some Assizes 
back, he was tried for passing forg- 
ed notes, and although acquitted 
was bound over to keep the peace, 
before he was discharged. 

There was at the same Sessions a- 
nother conviction of one Lindsey of 
Ciough, who was one of the noted 
jury inthe Kilkee) business at the 
last spring Assizes, for not executing 
@ warrant on a brother : 
man: be also is imprisoned. Iv-all 
these trials, much praise is due tu 
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E. S, Ruthven, for his firm, yet mild 
and moderate conduct. la the last 
trial, the prisoner oanaged his de- 
feuce in so flagranta manner, that 
Karl Annesley took a decided part in 
punishing the convict, in opposition 
to an allempt made to screeu him. 
A gross partiality exists in our news- 
paper press, either “in a leaning of 
the editors, or in a corrupt bias of 
those who supply them with session 
intelligence, These trials were scarce- 
ly noticed in either of the two Belfast 
papers or inahe Newry Telegraph. 
Had Thrashers been convicted, the 
changes would have been rung an - 
the dangerous disturbances. of. the 
public peace, while the outrages of 
the cherished Orange faction are ei- 
ther unnoticed, or passed over with 
the most lenient hand. 

At page 33-4, will be found an ad- 
dress from Hugh Fitzpatrick, on his 
liberation from Newgate after his 
imprisonment of 18 months, It is 
an interesting document, and is de- 
serving the attention of our readers. 
The law of libel is a great blemish 
in our system of jurisprudence, aod 
detracts most essentially from the 


‘merits of that constitution, which 


has absurdly, and in the spirit of 
vain-boasting been called the beat 
inthe world, Hugh Fitzpatrick sef- 
fered for publishing in the way of 
his trade, a pote nithe Statement of 
the Penal Laws, reflecting on the 
Irish government in the case of one 
Barry, who was said to have sutler- 
ed the punishment of death unjust- 
ly. The iaw of libel does not per- 
mit the truth of the assertion to be 
pleaded, and consequently a ene 
viction does not vind.eate the honour 
of the aspersed, for the Jibel may 
be true, notwithstanding @ conyice 
tion be obtained, Even af the asser- 
tion be false, as it is mow generally 
allowed to be in the present case, it 
may not be aoraljcious, and, in 
this instance no malice was prov- 
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ed on the part of Fitzpatrick. 
The erroneous statement ought to 
have been answered by a counter- 
stalement through the medium of 
the press, as the press may be niade 
as ¢flicacions in refuting as mm pob- 
lishing anerror, If instead of the 
leval fiction, that a iibelisa breach 
of the peace, avd that the greater 
the truth, the greater the libel, the 
truth or the falsehood, (the latter 
coupled with malhcious intention, ) 
should be constituted the point on 
whivh acquittal or coifviction should 
turn, then aconviction for a libel, 
would amount to twelve men solemn- 
ly pronouncing an opinion that the 
prosecutor was unjustly slandered. 
Now according to the practice of 
this boasted constitution, a man may 
be punished, and yet the innocence 
of the prosecutor by no means es- 
tablished. Such an anomaly ought 
not to be suffered to exist. 

Another meeting of the magis- 
~ trates of the county of ‘Tipperary bas 
been held. They adjourned with- 
out proclaiming more of the coun- 
ty. Even the new police ma 
gisirate admitted, that notwithstand- 
ing exaggerated rumours, he found 
the county to be ina quiet state. 

The gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change have now a good oppoertun 
ity to manifest, whether in their late 
prosecution of Lord Cochrane and 
others for their fraud of the person- 
ated messenger, they were actuated 
by a detestation of vice, or a dislike 
of the offender. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer sent an indirect mes- 
sage, that a new loan would not be 
immediately wanted on the meeting 
of parliament. Some of the know- 
ing ones contrived to obtain exclu- 
sive possession of this notification 
and availed themselves cf it to take 
in those who were notin the secret, 
N. Vansittart, tosay the best, acted 
very indiscreetly, and these gamb- 
lug men of the Stock bxchange, 
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were as guilty of a fraud as Lor 
Cochrane and bis companions. 
Asa trait of the lighter kind jg 
our domestic manners, the credulity 
with which wany persons received 
the report of a mermaid having been 
driven ashore on the ceast of Island 
Magee, proves the fund of credy). 
ity which this country affords. The 
hoax was told wiih many incredible 
circumstances, which might have 
led to doubts, even if the non-exis, 
tenee of such a fabled animal had 
been less doubtful amony naturalists, 
Crowds from Belfastand the adjacent 
country were dupes to the impro. 
bable story, and flocked down to see 
this monster of wild imagination. ft 
is really lamentable to see so little 
common sense in the ecovutry, and 
such a proneness to believe in the 
marvellous. Where is the boasted 
iNumination of intellect in> the Pyth 
century? Want of doe cultivation 
of our powers leads to this so read 
belief in wonders, Asa people ws 
vance in knowledge, they are less 
inclined to believe on light grounds, 
They doubt, and. doubts lead to ex- 
amiuation, and theuetection of pb 
pular errors. The fueiliiy to be 
lieve in mermaids is, howeve r, less 
criminal and less debasing to the 
intellect, than the avidity, with 
which errors io politics, and -storiés 
relating to public events are greedil 
received, while “ the vue aaa 
are swallowed without pause Or 
choice.” To be deceived by. the 
story of a mermaid, may render a 
man fair game to be laughed at for 
hissenseless credulity, bot cullibility 
assumes a more pernicious shape, 
When it leads a people to give im- 
plicit confidence to all the tales of 
national glories, and splendid vie 
tories, by which a wation is led on 
nearly to its ruin, as in the Jate war, 
and as is now successfully repeated 
in the present war with America, 
when defeats are received as victor 
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jes merely b:cause the public venal 
ints “ to fool the people to the 
op of thetr bent,” choose to call 
them so. Yet credulity is not the 
grwwth of this country only. In 
Scotland they have their mer- 
maids; and in France they have now 
goiten their story of a merman. 
A must nonsensical story of the ge- 
nus of Bonaparte, having been seen 
to force a conference with bim be- 
fore his fate tall, is now renning its 
course through some of the more 
credvloas of the public prints. This 
genius is called a red man, and yet 
this aerial being turns out to be only 
dressed in red clothes. A_ spirit 
dressed in material clothing, and 
forcing its way through the guards 
into ~Bonaparte’s chamber! To 
what absurdities are the framers and 
believers of marvels reduced, that 
they cannot even make outa story 
consistent with their own theory of 
spiritual substances, Surely credu- 
lity is one not only of the follies, but 
of the vices of the age... He acts the 
part of a faithful monitor, who con- 
tributes his exertions to disabuse the 
word of sach pernicious follies, 
which also lie at the root of many 


‘ot our popular vices. 


The war with America appears to 
assume a character of more than usu 
al ferocity ou bot! sides, The A- 
mericans 18 the impolitic attempt tc 
conquer Canada, as if they had ‘not 
already sufficient territory, have 
been guilty of some excesses on the 
now-combatant inhabitants. These 
excesses have beeo retaliated in 
more than adequate measure by the 
dashes of General Ross, and by the 
seizure of merchandize at Alexan- 
dria, if the latter was not, a9 is sus- 
pected by some, a trick of the in- 
habitatits of that town to betray their 
Country, and have their- merchan- 


‘dize conveyed to England. ‘The des- 


traction of the printing establish- 
went of the National Intelligencer at 
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Washington discovered a meanness, 
a littleness, and a cruelty, ’ which 
might be expected ina liberticide 
war, and has its parallel in our own 
country, when the Northern Star of: 
fice was wrecked inthis town. The fis 
ther of Gales the proprietor of the Nas 
tional Intelligencer, had been the prin. 
terof a newspaper in Sheffield, and_in 
the days of persecution against liber- 
ty was forced to fly from England 
in 1794. Rear Admiral Cockburn’s 
declaration against Gales forhaving 
given him some “hard knocks” in bis 
paper, proved that in this wanton | 
destruction of property, he was acr 
tuated by the malignant motives of 
revenge. Thehostility of such mea 
to a free press is natural. Bad men 
areexposed by it, and they delight 
little 
miods on it. The press throws a 
a strong light on evil doers. . These 
“ hate the light because their deéds 
are evil.” = ‘They cannot bear re- 
proof, which the honest are willing 
to receive as a means to assise them 
in correcting their errors. 

The conduct of General,.Ross in 
burning Washington, affords a fine 
contrast with Alexander saving 
Paris, notwithstanding the provoea- 
tions he had received jn the iniquit- 
ous invasion of Russia, The geng. 
ral has fallen a victim in his, at 
tempt on Baltimore, to his temerity, 
and his avarice of fame, and of 
wealth. It is fashionable tu adopt 
the tone of lamentation over bis fate. 
Philosophers and philanthropists take 
far different views of tis conduct. 


“They behold bim led astray by the 


false glory of arins, and perha 

aiming to be another Wellington in 
a new scene, regardless of the mis 
eries he was inflicting on others in 
following his mad career of ambi-. 
tion. He falix and meets the fate 
he is madly eager to inflict on others, 
His last words are said to be’ -' uy 


‘poor wife,” thus recommending 
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to the good nature and of:en mistake 
en generosity of the nation, Aias! 
hory many widows did he make in 
his mad ‘‘ dashes.” Perhaps owing 
to the geneal erroneous ideas of 
mankind on ‘his subject, such a con- 
siieration bever crossed his mind in 
his dying moments. 


oe seg. deluding phantom, wilt thou 
ind, 
Mislead, debase, unhumanize mankind? 
Bid che bold youth, his headlong sword 
who draws, 
“Heéd not the object, nor inquire the cause: 
But seek adventuring like an errant knight, 
Wars not his own, gratuitous in fight. 
Greet the gor’d field, then pluoging thro’ 
the fire 

Mow: down his men, with stupid pride 
expire, 

Shed from his closing eyes the finish’d 
flame, 

And ask for all his crimes a deathless name? 

And when shall solid glory pure and 
bright, 

Alone inspire us and our deeds requite ? 

When shall the applause of men their 
chiefs pursue " xe 

In just proportion to the t Oo, 

On virtues base erect ibd eheine ct fame, 

Define her empire and her will proclaim ? 

Alas! what laurels? where the lasting 
gain? 

A pompous funeral on a desert plain! 

The cannon’s roar, the muffled drums 
proclaim 

In one short blast thy momentary fame, 

And some war minister per hazard reads 
In what far field the tool of placemen 

bleeds.” 
Bartow. 


The British were repulsed at Bal- 
timore afier getting within a gule 
and a hall ofthe towa. They were 
furced to embark withou: accom 

lishing their purpose, aad -Colouel 
wet prudently waited to date his 
despatches on 


board his ship, in 
which, like the fox in the fable, he 
acknowledged the taking of Balti- 
more would have cost too much 


trouble, Hence he rejected the 
sour grapes. Another deleat has at- 
tended the British arms in Capada. 
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By land they are driven from Platts, 
burgh, and four of their vessels 
captured or destroyed on Lake Cham. 
pam. The couquest of the Amer, 
can States isnot found so easy tg 
achieve as some of our war-loyj 
politicians §=sanguinely expectal 
Their re-establishment under the 
British government is not yet ag 
complished, Many: lives may be 
wasted, and some more hundreds of 
millions may be added to the nation. 
al debt, to encrease the heavy bur. 


dens aud miseries of these countries, 


and yet the States may maintain 
their independence, and, hence the 
rage of many, their republicag 
form of government. The sympath 
ies of mankind usually go against 
the invadersol a country, unless when 
the demon of self-interest fires the 
bosom, British arrogance, from the 
late unexpected successes on the 
continent of Europe after twenty 
years blundering, is now at the high 
est paint of insolence. In America 
it bas not yet completely triumph 
ed. All is not yet lost to the cause 
of liberty. That country ‘may still 
be the asylum to the persecuted and 
overburdened of Kurope. 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan has 
shewn au instance of practical pat- 


riotism in lowering bis rents in COM. 


sequence of the reduced prices of 
the produce of Jand. The kindness 
of his heart, and the benignity of 
his intentions, are strongly. manifest 
ed in this act, which will render 
hun additionally dear to the lovers 
ot virtue, while the profligate and 
venal may, on account of his polill- 
cal conduct, cogunue to make hjs 
name the object of their envenomed 
reproach. A man’s character may 
be estimated from the men who are 
known to praise or censure bid 
Lavater has justly remarked, “ 

your enemies, aud your fries 

so are you,” The advocates foro 
rupivn will baie~the consisted 
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fiends of virtue. The censure of 
the bad, depreciating merit which 
will not imitate, is as honour. 
able as the praise of the guod. 
Let’his enemies imitate bis virtues 
before they Can expect to have their 
censures Of him. believed. He re- 
flects an honourable lus:re ou the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, 

which he so honestly advocates, * 
K. 


Se 





= — 
® REDUCTION OF RENTS. 


Ata Meeting of the Tenantry who have 
lately taken Leases at advanced rents, 
from Arcnrsacp Hami_ton Rowan, 
Esq. of Killileagh Castle in the County 
of Down, held at Killileagh, on Mon- 
day, the 24th day of October, 1814, 


Correspondence. 
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Resolved, That our best thanks are 
due, and are hereby given, to. ArcurmALo 
Hamitton Rowan, Esq. not so much 
for his unsolicited reduction of our rente, 
as for that patriotic liberality which indwe- 
ed him to meet and share the distress of 
the day with his'tenantry. We remember, 
with gratitude, that even in better times, 
he never adopted the oppressive system’ 
of exacting discounts on his rente; and 
whilst we recal to our recoilection the 
Hon. Justice Fuetcuer’s enlightened and 
liberal exposition of the means by which 
the internal peace and concord of the 
country may be preserved, we venerate 
the man who has thus reduced 2t to prac, 
tice. To other landed proprietors we re- 
commend both the advice and :the exam- - 
ple—* Go, ye, and do likewise!” 


Signed by order, 
Joun Caer, Chairman- 


| 





CORRESPONDENCE ON. SUBJECTS .CONNECTED WITH THE RETROSPECT 
OF POLITICS, 


—_-——- 





To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 





GENTLEMEN, 

[* was with great pleasure I read in your 

Magazine for last mouth, ** Ao address 
delivered by Robert Grimshaw, as Pre- 
sident of the Belfast Historic Society.” If 
that society contain many such members 
as Mr. Grimshaw, I certainly think they 
“will not tamely submit to be insulted by 
little tyrants.” That society may do a 
great deal of good if the members do not 
confine all their ideas of patriotism withia 
the walls of their ,oom. 1 have had the 
honour of being present at one of their 
meetings, and I thought the plan was use- 
ful; it acts as a stimulus to the members 
toread and understand the different ques- 
Hons upon which they were called to de- 
I sincerely hope when they are 
discussing questions relative to the sacred 
Cause of liberty in the days of Cato and 
Aristides, they will’ recollect that there 
we occasions in their own times which 
Would require them to act as Cato, and 
10 resist the rapid dowafall of liberty, 
whether it may be occasioued by despo- 
tm and arbitrary power, or by the 
Ruch quieter, though the not less certain - 


means of corruption. Corruption destroys 
liberty at the very fountain head. Is it 
not astonishing that a nation should be so 
besotted as to pay money to corrupt them- 
selves? 

In another part of your valuable pabli- 
cation I perceive that this society “ nega- 
tived a motion for an address of thanks 
to Robert Tennent, esq. as their honor- 
ary member.” The very handsome allu- 
sion to that gentleman in the speech of . 
Mr. Grimshaw makes it appeat the ‘more 
astonishing to me that they did negative 
such a motion. Iam led to suppose there 
must have been seme other reason for the 
Historic gentlemen having retused to 
thank Mr. ‘Tennent than that which we, 
who are not behind the scenes, might 
suppose. 1 have always \undersived that 
the character of Mr, Tennent stood pee- 
eminent among bis towasmen.for private » 
virtue and public honesty, and I ain sor- 
ry to suppose that the gentlemen of that 
society could 80 exclusively admire pat- 
riotiswm of old, as not to have any admi- 
ration left fora patriotic exertion in mue 
dern times so near at home, They can-~ 


not be timid, for so far as I can judge, 


from being one night amongst thea, they 
appear. to have confidence eneugh in theirs 
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own abiliiies. Why then should they be 
timid? Only because they compromise 
too much with the slavish tendency of the 
times, and have pot the firmuess to act 
honestly, as their patriotic sentiments 
should dictate, if indeed they have any. 
I am, gentlemen, whilst in your po- 
litical sentiments you maintain the same 
unbending firmness, your sincere ad- 
mirer, 
Bangor, Oct, 8, 1314. 


To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 


—_—_— 


yen Gaudscoo 


ff + 

ON THE LATE OPPOSITION TO THE ILLEGAL 
DEMAND FOR TOLLS AT THE LONG 
BRIDGE, BELFAST. 


Ir has come into my head, that you 
have a fine opportunity of contrasting the 
Irish with the English. At the time when 
a great number of people were met on 
the long bridge with theintention of op- 
posing the toll gatherers, and when some 
one shouted “ throw the rascal over the 
bridge,” au individual persuaded them to 

uietness, and to leave it to the law to set- 
tle the disputed matter. In every place 


Prices of Grain, &c. 
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quietness prevailed ; indeed, | have never 
found an instance of any mob being 
refractory, that a reasonable person, ip 
whom they placed confidence, could nop 
persuade w Bn to quietness. f think O. 
rangeism has gota great blow, tor one of 
their great champions has lost much popy. 
larity on this oceasion.* You can contrast 
this behaviour wiih the Ludites in England, 
You way also contrast the brutal, I should 
rather say infernal, behaviour of two 
boxing amateurs the other day in England, 
with the neglect a celebrated teacher of 
the royal art has experienced in Belfast, 
Although a boxing match might please 
Blucher and some of our nobiliiy, I hope 
Alexander looked at it with disgust. 

On the subject of resisting illegal tolls 
you may dwell particularly on the neees- 
sity of the people uniting themselves at 
all times with those whose interest is their 
interest, and whose conduct corresponds 
with their words. We ought to admire 
the acts uot the man. T. 
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* To this conduct, the act of Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan lowering his rents, af 
fords a fine contrast. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Two objects at present occusy the attention of the linen-drapers of this country, the 
probability of the transit duty being removed from foreign linens passing through 
Great Britain, wareboused there, and afterwards exported, and the duty lately impos- 
edou ashes, smalis, and flaxseed. The memorial of the linen-drapers of Belfast on the 
former subject, is placed among the Documents. There is reason to suppose that the 
application will be unavailing, as Parliament may be unwilling to continue a measure 
evidently calculated to gusWe® the circumstances of the war, now when these relations 
re totally changed. Besides even if the duty is continued, it will probably defeat 
self. During the war, foreigu linens cou!d not readily pass from the North of Eu- 
rope to America and the West Indies without the interveniion of Britain. Hence they 
had the power to levy a duty on this trade. Now the circumstances of the case are 
tutally changed. It the duty is levied, other channels of supply will be speedily open- 
ed, and Russian and Silesian linens will fiud their way to market without the inter- 
yeution of Britain, ‘The exporting merchants of Great Britain, if they are disappoint- 
ed of getting their foreign linens through the medium of their own ports, will soon 
open 4 port onthe Continent, as Rotterdatn for instance, through which their assorted” 
cargoes can be seat to South America. This will probably take place when such an 
establishment will be found to cost less than paying the present trausit duty of 15 per 
cent. Perhaps the loss to the trade in this country will not be found to be as great 
assome imagine. ‘The present mode of sending away coarse linens in such quantities 
yader the forms of foreiga denominations, had the tendency to raise the lower lots of 
the usual assertments disproportionably, and injure the regular supply for the home 
and British market. 

The duty on bleaching materials will be likely to affect the linen trade in a very se- 
rious Manver, even notwithstanding the drawback of the duty on ashes, allowed on 
those used in the bleaching of linen. A schedule of the new duties on those articles, 
with some remarks on the subject, was published in the Commercial Report for July 
last, at page 99 of our 72d number. ‘The difficulties attendant on procuring the 
drawback will be very considerable on the part of the owners of bleachgreens, and 
still more by the manufacturer, for those used to prepare his yarn for weaving, and 
any impediment in bleaching the yarn would tend materially to deteriorate the manu- 
facture. By a literal construction of the act, ashes used in bleaching yarn is not en- 
titled to the drawback; but it appears that un application from the yarn bleachers of 
Drogheda, the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer has consented to allow the duty on 
ashes used in bleaching yarn to be drawa back. Yet still the difficulties to the small 
manufacturer will be great, if not insurmountable in obtaining his drawback, while in 
common wiih the extensive bleacher, he suffers all the inconveniences arising from 
being tortured by oaths, which are required before the drawback can be obtained. 
The mult:plication of oaths is extremely injurious to morality. They torture the con- 
scientious man, while they leave the knave at full liberty. An oath must be taken 
that all the asies have been used in bleaching linens, so that in strictness not a skein 
ot thread, nor the twine necessary for lapping can be bleached ia the green with 
vnens. Iven if all these difficulties could be surmounted, a heavy tax will still remain 
oa the ashes used in making the soap necessary in bleaching, on the smalts, and on 
the flaxseed. ‘Lhe policy of upwards of one hundred years has been to leave all articles 
connected with the he: trade untaxed in consequence of a compact, or supposed com- 
pact, when the British Parliament addressed King William to discourage the woollen 
manutacture ia Ireland, The linen trade is now very far from being in a flourishing 
state, and very tllable to bear so great a change of policy. The duty on ashes will be 
lt by the bleachers ef cotton, and in an especial manner by those who bleach them 
juutly with linens, ‘as is the case in many bieachgreens. ‘The cotton trade cao badly 
dear such a burden from the increased price in bleaching, as must arise from this new 
tax, to which it stands fully exposed. 

lhe cotton trade suffers severely also from other causes. During the war the manu- 

facture of cotton goods has extended greatly in France, and taken deep root in that. 
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country. The commercial jealousy of Spain, and their desire like other nations, to aid 
their own privileged Philippine Company, have procured an edict for the exclusion of 
British and Irish cottons. 

The last linen market in Dublin, consicering the state of public credit, was hetter 
than could have been expected. There was some demand for immediate consumption, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appears to have relayed in some part of his im po- 
litie duty on timber, and cousents to deals beine imported at a lower duty. 

Failures suil occur. In many cases creditors justly dread the enormous expenses of 
commissions of bankrupicy,in which great part of the debtor's estate is swallowed up in 
law expenses, and the excessive fees of the commissioners, and prudently com promise 
with the deviors. In most cases thists good policy, and beneficial to debtors and cre 
citors. Gencrally commissions of bankruptcy are avoided, unless in very complicated 
cases, and in some tmstarnces, where the debtor, in order to get himself speedily white. 
washed, neglects the benefit of his creditors for his own advantage, j 

The Southern, and South-Eastern parts of England have lately presented a curioug 
phenomenon, to haviag the markets largely supplied from France, with bullecks. sheep, 
hogs, poaltry, eggs, truit and vegetables, at one-half or one-third of the Fuglish 
farmer's prices, owing to the lower taxes to which France is subject. The French 
dealers carry back dollars, bullion, East or West Indiau produce, wanting little that 
18 purely English, as Bretish manutactures, owing to the enormous load of taxation, 
cannot stand a competition with those of the continent; altogether affording an alarm. 
ing prospect of the suture, and proving how dearly we are forced to Day for our fae 
Yourite game of war. ‘These imporiations of provisions will now be lessened, as they 
have been deciared to be subject to duty. : 

In France they have books at halt « f the cost st which that very expensive article 
can be purchased wih us. Such midditng demy printing paper as sells in London at 503, 
per ream, may be had in Paris at 8s. 4d.. and could be sold in London at 10s. if duties 
did not prevent. At every turn we are thus called upon to pay the expenses of the 
war, and we may discover to which coun ry, France or our own, it has cost most, 
France also is free from tithes, the game laws, and the feudal exactions of tolls. Ins 
dustry has a more free course, and the consequences are apparent in the lower prices 
of the produceotiand. Their circulating money consists in gold and silver, and not in 
paper irredeemable in specie. : 

Two absentee landlords have written to their ayents in the County of Monaghan, to 
abate from 12 to 25 per cent. off rents of lands, latterly set by them. Archibald Hamil- 
ton Rowan and other landlords have acted in like manner. In many cases such a reduce 
tion is rendered necessary, from the low prices at which the produce of land is now sell- 
ing, and lands for many years past, have in some places been set at exorbiianut rates. 


Yet tenants are now as unreasonable in their expectations of land being greatly lower" 


ed, as some jandlords were formerly in exacting bigh rates, A just rate for land, equil- 
able to both landiord and tenant, can only be fixed on taking into consideration all the 
circumstances connected with the subject. Tenants under old leases, and indeed al- 
moet all occupiers of 'and, have mace great profits since 1800. ‘The taxes and the in 
creased expenses of living press very heavtly on landlords, as well as ombers. Their 
increased, expenses have fully kept pace with their increase of income ; and Lord Castle 
reagh’s bil) unjustly deprived laudiords under old leases, and all other creditors under 
old contracts, of their just righis, by forcing them to accept payment in a depreciated 
paper ourrency, instead of the payment in guineas, which was the implied and legal 
mode at the time of these leases and contracts being made. The operation of this law 
still continues to render ideas of property fiuctuating, in leasing lands in the present 
juucture, from the uncertainty a3 to the iuture mode of payment. When the legisla- 
ture ounce altered the mode ot payment, and set the dange rous precedent of substitut- 
ing paper for a metallic currency, it is impossible to see at what line a future deprecia 
tron may stop. ; 

‘The demands for tolls inthe town of Belfast, having latteriy become very exorbi- 
tamt, the inhabitants of several of the adjecent parishes have joimed in subscribtions 1 
order. toseek lecal redress. At page 323 a statement of the law ae relating to fair 
aud markets is given, and may be useful to shew how ihe law stands, If the people 
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are only steady and persevering in their legal opposition, they will probably succeed; 
especially if they stick to each other. But in such cases failures often occur from one 
and another deserting the common cause. ‘Tolls at markets are extremely vexati- 
ous. ‘Phere is uot only the origmal exaction, which is suf§ciently grievous: bat 
there are alo the misconduct and impositions of underlings in office, who expect 
to receive protection for all their misdeeds. to the neigbbouring town of Lisburn, the 
Marg iis Ot Hertford to prevent the rnp sition of the toll gatherers, and to encourage 
the market, has for many years generously relinguished all claims for tolls in the mar- 
kets of that town. 

Exchange on London may be stated, as having averaged through this month at 4j to 
to 5 per ceut. ’ 

The quantity of Flaxseed which remainea on hand after the sowing season of 1813, 
and re-branded sound at the commencement of the sowing season, 1814, was 


110064 hhds. 





Quantity imported and branded sound in 1814, - 32683 = du. 
Quantity in this Kingdom in 1814, - - 436894 hhds, 
Deduct the residue after the sowing season of 1814, 8316 = do, 
$own in Ireland in 1814, - - - 253734 bhde, 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1814. 


Ovr evenings this month are not enlivened by the presence of the more brilliant 
planets. Saturnis the only one that presents himself to our view, as Mercury and 
Herchell are too near the sun to engage our attention. The path of the Moon is dis- 
tinguished hy two occultations. 

On the 3d, the Moon rises under the two first stars of the Twins, having passed the 
the line drawn through them and produced. 

On the Sth, the Moon rises underthe second of the Lion, and is soon followed 
by Jupiter andthe seventh of the Virgin, but she does not pass the planet and the star 
now near to it before Sun-rise. Asthe morn advances, Mars, the first of the Virgin, 
and Venus, open themselves to our view; and thus the lower region of the sky, on 
each side of the south-east, will, before the rising of the sun, be decorated with splendid 
objects. On the 12th, at a quarter past one inthe morn! g, is new Moon. 

On the 19th, the Moon is on the meridian at two minutes past six, the small stars in 
the tail of the Goat being near to her to the west, as she passes the fourth, the most 
eastern of them, at thirty-four minutes past four this afternoon. Above her, almost 
directly, is the second of the Water-bearer, at some distance. 

On the 25th, the Moon is on the meridian at forty-one minutes past ten, having 


above her to the west, at a considerable distance, the three firs: starsof the Ram), and 
below her, but much nearer to her, Menkar to the es } sherto the west, is 
the twelfth of the Whale, as this star suffered an occul.aiion this evening, the eastern 


limb of the Moon covering it at forty-nine minutes and a quarter past four, the star 
being forty minutes north of the centre, an/ it ends at forty-five minutes and three 
quarters past five, thestar being two minutes and a half south of the centre. 

On the 27th is fall Moon, at eight minutes before noon In the evening, she rises 
under the fifth of the Bull, and is soon followed by Aldebaran; and her recess fron 
this star forms the principal feature in her motion this night, and'she isseen to direct 
her course to the stath of the Bull. On the 29th, she rises under the seventh and twelfth 
of the Twins, and is seen to direct her course to the fourth of this constellation, of 
which is an occultanon before she sets. ‘This takes place on the morning of the S0th, 
autwenty minntes past seven, the star heing fourteen minutes and twenty seconds 
worth of the centre; and it ends forty-seven minutes and three quarters past seven, the 
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star being fourteen minutes anda half north of the centre, Previous to this she pas. 
ed the echptic in her ascending node. Inthe evening, she rises under the two firg 
ef the Twins,and nearest to the second, and she is directly in a line with chem a fittle 
before midnight. : 

Mercury is at his greatest elongation on the 7th, stationary on the 17th, and in his 
inferior conjunction onthe 27th to which day he ts an evening star, bat, being in ag 
unfavourable position, and with a southern latiude, till near his conjunction, he is 
so near the horizou at Sun-set, that he will escape the researches of ail but the very 
keen astronomer. ‘The Moon passes him on the 13th, 

Venus is a morning star on the Ist, about ten degrees only above the hor'zon at San. 
rise, and this height is daily decreasing. She will be seen, therefore, near the horizon 
during the early part of the month, but escape us im the latter part. ‘he moon 
passes her onthe 10th. 

Mars is amorning star, about seventeen degrees above the horizon at Sun-rise, and 
this height is daily increasing. At first, we note his progress by the first of the Vir. 
gin, and recess from Jupiter, whose distance above him is considerabie ; and on the 
25th he passes the eleventh of the Virgin, the star being only eight minutes south of 

him. The Moon passes him on the ! Oth. 

Jupiter is a morning star nearly four hours above the horizon before Sun-rise, and 
this time is daily increasing. Tis motion ts direct through little more than five degrees, 
He passes the seventh of the Virgin on the 9th, the star being fourteen miuutes north 
of him, but he does not attain tothe third, or star m the vertex of the five stars m 
Triangle. Jupiter, with the first of the Virgin and Mars, below him at some distance, 
form an interesting object in the morning, during the wuole mouth. The Moon pase 
es him on the 8th, 

Saturn is on the meridian at twenty-three minutes past five in the evening of the 
Ist, and at sixteen minutes past four of the 19th, being then under the two first stars 
ef the Goat, which are above themto the east, and having below him, at a greater 
distance to the west, the small stars in the head of the Archer. ‘The moon passes hia 
on the 17th, 

Herchell is in conjunction with the Sun on the 25th, and too near the horizon be 
fore that day,at Sun-set, to afford an opportunity for observing him. ‘The Moon passes 
bim on the 13th, , 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Investigator, No. 4; a Description of the Cave of Skeenarinka ; Reflections ea 
visiting a Lunatic Asylums Observations on the benefius derived from Printing ; The 
discovery of a Peceadille ia Maria Edgeworth’s “ Patronage;” On Macmonics; and 
Remarks on a Passege in Pope’s Trauslation of Homer's Iliad, arrived too late for im 
sertion this month. 


ERRATA. 


. 


= 


In our last No. page 259, col. 2d. ‘The sentence transposed, in printing ought to hove 
stood thus, The expenditure of Irish abseutees increased beyond bounds in couse 
quence of the Union, wil!, in no long time, transfer the property of the country 
other hands; and, now, is the time to conciliate and incorporate, for ere long it will 
be too late. There must shortly beajudgment formed between the contradictory alee 
gations of Mr. Secretary Peele and Judge Fletcher (an “ amicus curia,” in the wider 
sense of the word)—&c. ey 

From page 312 to 520, in the first figure of each folio, read 3 for 2. 
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